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After  a  satisfactory  series  of  interviews  with  Carol  Walter 
Sinton,  a  natural  and  promising  next  move  seemed  to  be  to  meet 
in  a  similar  way  with  Carol's  two  older  sisters:  Marjorie 
Seller,  the  middle  daughter  of  Florence  and  John  Walter,  and 
Nell  (Eleanor)  Sinton,  the  eldest.   I  felt  that  each  of  these 
women  of  such  distinct  and  vital  personality,  would  cast  her 
own  perspective  and  coloration  on  the  period,  the  particular 
style  of  living  and  value  system  that  they  all  shared.   Each, 
from  her  different  vantage  point,  would  add  to  or  in  some  way 
deepen  the  recollections  of  the  other,  thus  making  the  whole 
narrative  of  their  world  in  the  first  half  of  the  20th 
century,  a  richer  and  more  insightful  one. 

As  things ^turned  out,  it  was  not  possible  to  realize  this  plan 
in  its  entirety.   Nell,  a  painter  and  perhaps  the  most  activist 
of  the  three  in  researching  and  interpreting  her  past,  was 
engrossed  in  writing  her  memoirs  and  therefore  preferred  not 
to  spend  additional  time  and  energy  on  an  oral  history  when  she 
was  so  deeply  engaged  in  her  written  one. 

But  Marjorie  proved  willing  and  interested  and,  in  the  course 
of  our  work  together,  was  very  painstaking  about  checking  names, 
dates  and  places  among  other  details.   She  showed  a  strong  sense 
of  the  value  of  preserving  her  family  history,  especially  for 
her  own  children  and  six  grandchildren.   This  may  best  explain 
her  extensive  editing  of  the  initial  transcripts;  she  not  only 
made  corrections  but,  in  many  cases,  additions  or  amplifications, 
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Her  conscientiousness  may  also  explain  to  some  degree  why  the 
process  from  four  interviews  to  final  transcript  took  two 
years  to  complete.   However,  the  major  reason  for  the  time  lapse 
was  more  surely  the  several  other  commitments  and  activities 
that  were  claiming  the .attention  of  both  Marjorie  and  her 
interviewer /friend. 

June,  1986 


FIRST  INTERVIEW  WITH  MARJORIE  WALTER  SELLER 

DATE  -  July  5,  1984 
INTERVIEWER--HELENE  OPPENHEIMER 
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FAMILY  RELATIONS,  SCHOOL 
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DATE  OF  INTERVIEW:  JULY  5,  1984 
INTERVIEWER:   HELENE  OPPENHEIMER 
TRANSCRIBER:  SHERRI  KENNON 

TAPE  I:  MEMORIES  OF  HOME  AND  HOUSE,  FAMILY  RELATIONS, 
SCHOOL. 


HO:      This  is  Helens  Oppenheimer  speaking  with  Marjorie 

Walter  Seller  on  Thursday  morning,  July  5,  1984,   in 
Marjorie's  home  at  2661  Broadway  in  San  Francisco.    Marjorie, 
to  orient  your  listeners,  would  you  tell  me  how  old  you  are? 
MS:      I'm  seventy-two. 

HO:      So,  that  means  you  were  born  in  1912.   This  morning 

I  would  like  to  go  back  with  you  to  some  of  the  earliest  memories 

you  have  of  the  house  you  lived  in.   I  wonder  if  you  remember 

very  vividly  what  the  house  looked  like. 

MS:      To  begin  with,  it  was  one  of  the  Mark  Hopkins  houses  and 

my  mother  had  lived  there  with  her  parents  and  her  sister 
before  she  was  married.   I  remember  what  it  looked  like  very, 
very  well.   The  house  was  very  large.  Do  you  want  me  to  describe  it? 
HO:      Yes. 

MS:      As  you  walked  in,  downstairs,  there  was  a  powder  room. 
HO:      What  is  a  powder  room? 
MS:      A  small  dressing  room  with  a  separate  toilet  and  a 

wash  basin  for  guests,  so  they  didn't  have  to  go  upstairs. 
Then  you  walked  into  a  very  large  square  hall  with  a  beautiful 
marble  fireplace,  and  to  the  right  was  what  we  called  the  music 
room.   The  music  room  had  a  player  piano  and  a  phonograph,  or,  as 
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we  called  it  in  those  days,  a  gramophone,  and  then  it  progressed 
to  being  a  phonograph.    We  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  the  player  piano. 
We  had  a  good  many  rolls  -  there  was  so  much  variety  in  playing  it. 
HO:      The  music  room,  was  it  a  large  sized  room  or  small? 
MS:      It  was  a  good  sized  room.   It  seems  to  me,  when  friends 
came  over,  we  used  it  to  play  records  and  fool  around  —  hang  out, 
as  they  now   say.   And  we  had  the  Christmas  Tree  in  there  every 
year.   I  don't  know  what  else  we  used  it  for,  but  I  think  today 
one  would  call  it  a  family  room....   And  then  there  was  a"  huge 
living  room  with  another  marble  fireplace  and  a  grand  piano  and 
many  bookshelves.   Off  of  that  there  used  to  be  a  billiard  room 
which  later  became  the  kitchen.   The  kitchen  was  in  the  basement 
originally  because  it  was  a  pre-earthquake  house  which  my  mother's 
parents  owned.   So  formerly  there  was  a  kitchen  in  the  basement 
and  upstairs  there  used  to  be  a  billiard  room  off  the  living  room 
and  then  eventually  they  moved  the  kitchen  up  there  and  took 
away  the  billiard  room. 

HO:      Was  that  unusual  --  having  a. kitchen  in  the  basement? 
MS:      Well,  some  houses  still  have  them  here  in  San  Francisco. 
HO:      The  very  narrow  houses,  I  thought,  where  space  was  an 

important  consideration. 
MS:      No,  not  always.   Some  of  the  big  old  houses  have  the 

kitchens  in  the  basement  --  ours  was  large.   And,  of  course, 
they  have  what  was  called  "the  oriental  room",  also  called  "the 
chinaman's  room".   The  poor  Chinese  servants  slept  down  there, 
and  so  I  think  it  was  fairly  common  to  have  the  kitchen  in  the 
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basement . 

HO:      Do  you  remember  what  kind  of  work  the  Chinese  servant 

usually  did? 

MS:      Housework  and  laundry. 
HO:      Do  you  remember  the  "Chinaman"s  room? 

MS:      I  just  remember  it  as  being  kind  of  small  and  inadequate. 
HO:      Most  of  them  were,  weren't  they?  Now  I  have  taken  you  off 

the  subject. 
MS::     The  billiard  room  was  gone.   I  remember  it  but  it  was 

changed  when  I  was  young.    That's  about  it,  for  downstairs. 
Oh,  there  was  a  big  pantry,  of  course,  next  to  the  kitchen,  and 
a  large  back  porch  and  a  servant's  dining  room. 
HO:      Waht  about  the  dining  room? 
MS:      The  dining  room  was  large,  with  another  marble  fireplace, 

and  built  along  the  wall  was  a  beautiful  oak  sideboard 
with  a  mirror  above  it.   Subsequently,  after  the  house  was  sold 
and  torn  down  and  parts  of  the  house  went  to  the  wreckers,  some 
people  I  know  on  Clay  Street  bought  the  whole  wall  of  sideboard 
and  mirror  and  used  it  for  a  bar.  So  that's  the  downstairs. 
Shall  we  go  upstairs? 
HO:      Oh,  yes. 
MS:      Upstairs,  on  the  second  floor  and  to  the  left. was  the 

upstairs  sitting  room,  which  was  a  very  nice-sized  room. 
HO:      Was  it  used  a  lot? 
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MS:      Yes,  a  lot.   We  had  our  first  crystal  radio  in  there 

which  I  remember  well,  and  the  bedrooms  were  mostly 
very,  very  large.   My  bedroom  had  a      gas  fireplace.   I  don't 

know  if  you  have  ever  seen  or  had  one  of  those,  but  you  turned 

fake  ,  . 

a  key  on  the  side  and  the  logs  let  off  sort  of  a  blue  f lame i ana  neax. 

^ 

Oh,  originally,  part  of  my  room  was  a  sleeping  porch.   It  was 
a  very,  very  big  room  anyway,  and  then  this  big  sleeping  porch. 

HO:      That  your  mother's  family  had? 

MS:      yes,  it  was  there  when  they  bought  the  house. 

MS:      We  children  all  slept  out  on  that  sleeping  porch.   At 

least,  Nell  and  I,  and,  I  guess,  my  older  brother  who 
died.   I  don't  know  if  he  did.   I  don't  remember,  but  certainly 
Nell  and  I  did. 
HO:       Do  you  remember,  were  there  just  a  row  of  beds  or  were 

there  partitions? 
MS:      I  remember  two  beds.   No  partitions,  and  it  was  cold 

when  we  slept  there. 

HO:      That  was  considered  very  healthy. 
MS:      I  guess  so,  yes.   Eventually  they  took  away  the  sleeping 

porch  and  made  it  just  one  big  room. 
HO:      But,  originally,  when  the  sleeping  porch  was  used,  was 

the  connecting  room  yours? 
MS:      Yes. 
HO:      But  smaller? 
MS:      Yes,  and  then  there  was  a  large  bathroom  and  off  of 

that  a  walk-in  closet. 
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HO:      Was  the  bathroom  all  yours  or  did  you  have  to  share  it? 
MS:      No,  except  that  Carol  had  to  take  a  bath  in  there.  Carol 

had  a  huge  room,  bigger  than  mine,  with  lots  and  lots  of 
windows,  and  her  bathroom  was  very  small  and  had  no  bathtub  so 
she  had  to  use  my  bath  tub.   My  bathroom  was  huge.   Nell  had  a 
small  room.   Hers  was  next  to  my  parents'  room.  She  had  a  fairly 
good  sized  bathroom  and  then  next  to  that  was  my  parents'  room 
which  was  again  very  large.   Soe"m  of  these  rooms  had  bay  windows. 
My  parents'  room  certainly  had  a  bay  window.   My  mother  sat  there 
a  lot. 

HO:     Was  there  a  window  seat  in  front  of  it  or  just  chairs?. 
MS:      Just  chairs.   She  had  a  big  comfortable  chair  and  a  table. 

A  big,  long  bathroom,  with  a  walk-in  closet  at  the  end 
of  it. 
HO:      You  talk  about  big  bathrooms.   There  must, have  been  an 

awful  lot  of  space  between  the  fixtures. 
MS:      There  was,  I  don't  know  why.   Funny  that  they  built  such 

big  bathrooms  in  those  days. 

HO:      Were  the  floors  tiled  and  the  walls? 
MS:      Yes,  the  floors,  and  the  walls  were  partly  tiled.    I 

remember  the  tubs  were  free  standing  with  claw  feet. 
HO:      Do  you  remember  if  the  toilets  had  the  bowl  above,  or 

did  they  have  chains? 
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MS:      They  didn't  have  chains.   I  know  I  had  two  wash  basins 

in  mine.    It  was  really  amazing  when  I  think  about  it 
that  people  in  those  days  had  so  many  bathrooms. 

HO:      Did  you  use  both  basins,  as  a  little  girl? 

MS:      No,  I  guess  maybe,  if  I  had  a  friend  over  or  something. 

I  guess  when  they  buildt  it  they  thought  maybe  it  was  for 
two  people. 
HO:      So,  we  have  all  the  bedrooms.   What  do  you  remember  about 

your  brother  John's  bedroom? 
MS:      If  I  can  get  it  together  right,  I  guess  Nell  and  I  must 

have  slept  together  originally.   In  fact,  I  know  we  did, 
because  I  remeber  now  a  long  series  of  closets,  kind  of  built-in 
closets,  along  one  w^all  and  I  think  Nell  and  I  shared  those 
because  I  remember  now  that  my  brother  John, who  died  when  he  was 
eleven,  died  in  the  room  that  became  Nell's.    He  was  in  the  room 
next  to  my  parents  so  it  must  have  been  his  room  and  Nell  and 
I  slept  together  at  first. 
HO:      Was  there  another  floor? 
MS:      There  was  a  third  floor  where  the  maids'  rooms  were,  and 

the  seamstress1  room.   The  seamstress  came  at  least  once 
a  week.   Mrs.  Rolf s. I  think  her  name  was.   Three  maids'  rooms, 
so  it  was  a  large  attic. 
HO:      Was  there  any  place  up  there  for  storage,  or  was  it  just 

for  the  help? 
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MS:      'Yes,  storage,  and  we  had  a  gymnasium  up  there.   My  fathec 
was  very  big  on  exercise.   He  wanted  boys,  maybe,  and  he  had  nothing 
but  girls,  except  for  my  brother  who  died.   I  remember  there  was  a 
punching  bag  and  he  had  us  up  there  punching.    I  don't  know  what 
else  there  was  there.   I  think  weights  and  gymnasium  type  stuff. 
I  remember  the  punching  bag  especially. 

HO:      Were  the  luggage  and  things  like  that  stored  up  there? 
MS:      Yes,  and  there  was  a  storage  room.   Luggage  in  those  days 

consisted  of  large  wardrobe  trunks  as  well  as  suitcases. 
HO:      The  maids  just  had  their  individual  rooms.   There  was  not 

a  sitting  room  or  anything  like  that  for  them? 
MS:      No,  just  their  individual  rooms. 
HO:      This  is  off  the  subject  for  a  moment,  but  did  the  servants 

eat  the  same  food  you  did? 
MS:      No*,  they  had  their  big  meal  at  lunch.   I  remember  my  mother 

ordering  everything  by  telephone  and  then  ordering  a  whole 
separate  meal  for  the  help.    They  had  their  big  meal  at  noon,  and 
I  don't  know  what  they  ate  at  night  but  it  was  different  from  our 
meals.   There  was  a  cook  and  a  downstairs  maid  and  an  upstairs 
maid,  and  a  laundryman  and  I  guess  he  cleaned,  also.   He  was  the 
Oriental  who  lived  in  the  basement.   So  that's  four,  and  then 
there  was  a  chauffeur  later. 
HO:      Did  he  live  there? 

MS:      No,  the  chauffeur  did  not  live  there,  although  there  was 
plenty  of  room  for  him  to  live  in  the  garage.   The  garage  had 
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orignally  been  the  stables,  and  there  was  a  big  lawn  that  separated 

the  house  from  the  garage  and  a  long  driveway  that  went  into  the 

garage  that  could  hold  maybe  five  or  six  cars.   It  was  just  a  huge 

area  so  that  you  didn't  park  the  cars  in  a  row  or  anything,  just 

all  over.   There  was  a  winding  staircase  to  the  upstairs.   My 

uncle  who  was  a  sculptor   had  a  studio  up  there. 

HO:      Do  you  remember  going  to  see  your  uncle  out  there? 

MS:      No.   Uncle  Gar  (Edgar  Walter)  we  called  him.   I  don't 

remember  him  there,  but  my  sister  Nell  does.  I  just  know  that  he 

had  a  studio  there  because  Nell  says  so.   We  used  to  see  him 

otherwise  but  I  just  don't  remember  him  being  there. 

HO:      Did  you  like  the  help?  Did  you  have  any  favorites? 

MS:      Yes,  I  think  so.   Later  in  life,  yes.  When  we  were  young 

we  were  so  busy  with  our  nurses  and  governesses. 
HO:      Where  did  they  sleep? 
MS:      There  was  Jeevie,  Miss  Jeeves,  who  was  for  all  of  us,  but 

she  slept  with  Carol.   She  and  Carol  shared  a  room.   When 
Carol  was  born  and  was  very  little,  we  had  two  nurses  —  Jeevie, 
who  took  care  of  us,  and  Prudence,  who  took  care  of  Carol. 
HO:      So  Jeevie,  originally,  took  care  of  just  you  and  Nell? 
MS:      That's  right.   Then,  when  Carol  was  born,  along  Prudence 

came  —  Prudy.   Prudence  Beers  was  her  name.   I  really 
don't  know  how  long  she  stayed. 
HO:      When  Jeevie  moved  in  with  Carol,  did  she  still  have 

authority  over  you  and  Nell? 
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MS:      Oh,  yes,  indeed.   Boy,  she  always  did.   Until  I  got 

married . 
HO:      Really? 
MS:      Well,  she  wasn't  really  in  that  much  authority,  not  by 

the  time  I  got  married. 

HO:      Was  she  in  residence  when  you  got  married? 
MS:      Yes.   She  was  still  with  Carol.   Carol  was  five  years 

younger. 

HO:      You  were  married  at  what  age? 
MS:      I  was  married  at  just  barely  nineteen  and  Jeevie  was 

still  there. 

HO:      And  probably  automatically  still  telling  you  what  to  do? 
MS:      No,   not  so  much.   I  had  been  away  a  year  in  Paris.   I  left 

when  I  was  seventeen,  almost  eighteen,  but  up  until  then 
she  was  telling  me  what  to  do. 
HO:      What  are  your  memories  of  Jeevie? 
MS:      My  memories  are  of  an  English  governess,  a  very  handsome 

lady  and  very  strict.   She  made  us  walk  a  lot,  and  we 
walked  every  place.   My  parents,  who  really  didn't  want  "to  fce 
bothered,  I  guess,  let  her  be  in  complete  charge,  so  Jeevie 
was  really  strict  and  she  was  full  of  punishments.  Soraetimes/ if 
things  got  too  much  I  would  try  to  complain  to  my  parents  and  they 
would  say  that  if  Jeevie  said  so,  that  was  the  way  it  was.   So 
I  really  didn't  like  Jeevie   very  much  in  those  days.    Later  on, 
after  I  was  married,  I  really  grew  to  love  her  until  she  died 
a  few  years  ago.   My  sisters  and  I  went  to  see  her  in  Los  Gatos 
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often.   We  really  loved  her  very  much  in  later  years.    But  while 

she  was  living  with  us  I  spent  a  whole  year  not  speaking  to  her. 

We  didn't  speak  one  word  to  each  other.   She  may  have  spoken  to 

me  but  I  didn't  speak  to  her. 

HO:      Do  you  remember  the  incident  that  triggered  that? 

MS:      Not  really.   I  remember  it  was  an  accumulation.   I  remember 

one  terrible  punishment  --  I  think  it  was  a  terrible 
punishment.   Girls  in  the  class  gave  teas  in  those  days  when  they 
were  about  thirteen  or  so,  and  this  was  the  first  one  I  had  ever 
been  invited  to.   It  wasn't  far  away,  about  six  or  eight  blocks 
and  I  was  going  to  walk  there.   I  remember  the  incident  very  well. 
I  came  home  from  riding  school,  because  I  had  a  horse  and  went  out 
riding  almost  every  day  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  I  came  home  and 
had  to  change  in  a  hurry  because  I  had  to  meet  a  girl  in  front  of 
this  girl's  home  who  was  giving  the  tea   I  was  in  a  big  hurry 
and  I  barged  into  the  bathroom  and  beyond  that  to  my  closet  to 
put  away  my  riding  boots  and  Jeevie  was  bathing  Carol.   I  guess  I 
was  rude  --   or  "cheeky",  as  Jeevie  would  say  --  and  there  were 
words,  I  forget  what  they  were.   Anyway  she  said  I  was  punished 
and  I  could  not  go  to  the  tea.    I  had  to  walk  all  the  way  to 
this  girl's  house  to  tell  my  friend  that  I  couldn't  go  to  the 
tea.   I  thought  that  was  a  pretty  bad  punishment  --  very  humiliating, 
That  may  have  triggered  my  not  speaking  to  Jeevie.   I  don't  really 
remember  when  it  was  that  I  didn't  speak  to  her  for  one  whole  year. 
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HO:       About  how  old  do  you  think  you  were  when  you  were 

forbidden  to  go  to  that  tea? 
MS:       About  thirteen. 
HO:       Could  you  describe  those  teas  a  little?   I  don't  think 

they're  given  for  such  young  girls  anymore. 
MS:       I  don't  really  remember  very  well.   They  were  important 

to  us  because  you  felt  very  "in"  to  be  invited.   I  think 
there  was  a  lot  of  food  at  the  table  and  an  elaborate  silver 
tea  service.   I  remember  two  people  poured;   usually  the  girl's 
mother  and  the  girl's  mother's  friend  or  a  relative.   They  were 
pouring  tea  at  each  end  of  the  table  and  we  kind  of  milled  around, 
dressed  up  in  our  party  clothes  and  shoes,  eating  and  talking. 
HO:       Marjorie,  while  the  recorder  was  off  just  now,  you  said 

that  in  describing  your  house  you  forgot  to  mention  the 
roof  garden. 
MS:       The  roof  garden  was  a  large  area  which  had  a  door  to  my 

closet  on  one  end  and  a  door  to  my  parents '  room  on  the 
other.   Half  the  roof  garden  was  covered  and  the  other  half  open. 
HO:       You  mean  the  passage  that  went  to  your  parents'  room? 
MS:       No,  it  wasn't  a  passage.   It  was  just  sort  of  one  big 

roof  garden.   The  part  that  you  walked  out  of  my  closet 
to  was  open  and  there  was  a  fountain.   I  don't  remember  if  there  was 
water  in  it  or  not,  but  that  was  all  open  and  there  were  flowers 
and  greens  all  around,  and  then  the  closed  part  was  just  lovely. 
The  closed  part  had  a  roof  over  it  and  comfortable  wicker  furniture. 
You  walked  out  to  it  from  my  mother's  bedroom  and  I  think  also  from 
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their  bathroom.   They  spent  a  lot  of  time  out  there  and  I  remember 

my  father  used  to  play  the  mandolin  and  sing.   We  used  to  spend 

many  hours  out  there  playing  the  mandolin  and  singing. 

HO:       The  whole  family? 

MS:       Yes,  sometimes.  It  was  just  lovely.    We  used  to  have 

Easter  Egg  hunts  there*  after  we  were  married  my  mother 
would  have  them  there  for  our  children. 
HO:       The  eggs  were  hidden  in  the  plants? 
MS:       I  guess  so,  yes. 
HO:       Sounds  charming.   I'd  like  to  go  back  now  to  the   ubiquitous 

Miss  Jeeves.   You  were  talking  about  punishments.  Was 
there  ever  any  corporal  punishment? 
MS:       No,  never.   We  were  sent  from  the  table  a  good  deal  for 

having  bad  manners  or  for  having  our  elbows  on  the  table 
and  also  for  answering  back,  teihg/  "cheeky". 
HO;       Did  you  girls  take  your  meals  alone? 
MS:       No,  breakfast  my  parents  always  had  alone  in  their  bedroom. 

So  breakfast  we  ate  downstairs  with  Jeevie  and  Nell  and 
Carol  and  myself,  and  those  were  rather  unpleasant,  I  think. 
Carol  used  to  stare  at  me  and  made  me  furious  and  I  was  rude 
and  — 

HO:       Nell  did  something  else? 
MS:       I  guess  so.   In  the  dining  room  there  was  one  big  table 

and  then  there  was  a  bay  window  at  the  end  facing  the 
lawn  with  a  small  table  there  where  we  had  breakfast.  We  had 
lunch  at  home  every  day  because  school  was  out  for  some  reason  at 
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ten  minutes  to  one  in  those  days  and  we  took  the  street  car 
home.   Carol  may  have  had  to  walk  because  she  always  had  to  walk 
with  Jeevie.   I  took  the  street  car.   Mother  was  always  playing 
the  piano  when  we  came  home  and  we  always  had  lunch  together. 
There  was  one  time  when  Mother  decided  it  would  be  a  very  good 
idea  for  us  —  we  had  French  lessons  always  --  if  she  had  the 
French  teacher  come  for  lunch  and  then  we  could  all  talk  French 
at  the  lunch  table.   Madame  Bigorgne  came  for  lunch  and  Nell  and 
I  sat  there  in  dead  silence  while  Mother  spoke  French  with  Madame 
Bigorgnfi.     That  was  not  a  very  successful  idea.   Anyway,  we  all 
had  lunch  together  and  then  we  all  had  dinner  together  with  Jeevie, 
of  course. 

£°.:      Did  Jeevie  sit  at  the  table  with  your  parents? 
MS:       Of  course.   Jeevie  was  very  much  a  part  of  the  family. 
HO:       She  was  the  one,  though,  who  sent  you  from  the  table 

for  being  cheeky  or  having  bad  table  manners. 
MS:       Yes.   My  parents  deferred. 
HO:       There  was  never  any  disagreement? 

MS:       No.   My  parents  deferred  to  her.   She  was  really  in  charge. 
HO:       An^L  they  never  corrected  you  themselves? 
MS:       My  father  did.   My  father  was  at  me  all  the  time.   He  was 

at  Nell  and  me  both  because  Nell  and  I  fought  so  terribly. 
Mother  was  rather  aloof  and  removed  and  didn't  pay  too  much  attention, 
HO:       He  was  at  you  about  your  fighting? 
MS:       Our  fighting  and  our  school  grades  and  many  things  we  did. 

He  was  very  concerned  with  what  we  did. 
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HO:       Did  you  feel  he  was  very  demanding? 

MS:       No  —  really,  no.   He  was  demanding  in  certain  ways.   He 

was  not  a  professional  artist  but  a  very  good  artist. 
As  his  brother  was  a  professional  artist,  a  renowned  sculptor, 
he  felt  it  was  very  important  for  us  to  be  artists,  so  we  went 
to  the  art  school  which  was,  in  those  days,  at  what  is  now  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Hotel.   It  was  called  the  California  School  of  Fine 
Arts.   It  was  an  old,  kind  of  low  building.   We  went  to  art  school 
there  every  Saturday  morning. 
HO:       And  your  father  took  you? 
MS:       Oh,  yes.   He  felt  that  was  very  important.   And  then  he 

did  nice  things.   We  had  a  lot  of  parties,  birthday 
parties  and  we  even  had  Thanksgiving  parties.   I  remember  one 
Thanksgiving  party  where  everyone  had  to  draw  a  turkey  and  he  had 
handed  out  pencils  and  paper  or  whatever,  and  then  the  one  who 
drew  the  best  turkey  got  a  prize.   He  was  very  interested  and 
constructive,  but  he  was  hard  on  us  if  we  did  not  shape  up,  and 
Nell  and  I  were  competing,  I  guess,  or  she  was  anyway,  and   I 
remember  my  father 's>  constant  refrain  to  Nell,  "Don't  you  know  that 
imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery?"  because  I  was  copying 
her  and  it  annoyed  her.   Our  father  paid  attention  to  us  but  he 
deferred  to  Jeevie,  also.   She  did  most  of  our  punishments  away 
from  them.   She  corrected  us;  elbows  off  the  table  and  all  that 
but  she  didn't  do  anything  serious  in  front  of  them  except  sending 
us  from  the  table. 
HO:       Would  you  say,  looking  back,  that  the  punishments  were 
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related  to  the  crimes? 

MS:       No,  not  especially.   Usually  they  were  deprivations; 

you  can't  do  such  and  such,  something  you  had  been 
looking  forward  to  for  a  long  time.   I  don't  remember  what  else. 
HO:       Well,  she  obviously  had  a  huge  influence  on  all  your  lives. 
MS:       She  did,  and  at  the  time  I  think  we  hated  her  a  lot. 

And  she  left,  once,  because  of  Nell's  behavior.   She  said 
she  would  not  put  up  with  it  anymore.   So,  she  left   and  Carol 
cried  and  cried;  she  was  inconsolable,  and  finally  my  father  -- 
and  I  have  his  letter  --  wrote  to  Jeevie  and  begged  her  to  come 
back  because  Carol  was  so  unhappy,  and  -then  she  did  come  back. 
HO:       Not  to  your  joy? 
MS:       Oh,  no,  I  guess  not. 

HO:       About  how  old  was  Nell  then?  Do  you  have  any  idea? 
MS:       Yes,  because  the  letter  was  dated  1925,  so  Nell  was 

fifteen.   But  we  grew  to  love  Jeevie,  I  guess  because 
she  was  there.   She  paid  attention  to  us. 
HO:       Marjorie,  did  you  girls  ever  discuss  any  of  these  things 

with   Jeevie  when  you  grew  up  and  went  to  visit  her  and 
became  very  close  and  friendly? 
MS:       Yes,  we  did.   Actually,  we  asked  Jeevie  a  lot  about  our 

early  years,  because  there  were  a  lot  of  things  our  parents 
didn't  talk  about.   And  my  father  died  when  he  was  fifty  so  we 
didn't  really   get  to  know  him  when  we  grew  up.   We  asked  Jeevie 
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aMot  o£  things.  >I  don''t  think  we  ever  accused  her  of  being  hard 

on  us .   I  think  maybe  we  kidded  her   about  being  strict  with  us. 

We  had  a  very  nice  relationship.   She  had  had  an  interesting  life. 

I  mean,  she  was  a  very  .'intelligent;  and  interesting  person,  very 

handsome  and  lovely,  really,  and  well  read  and  loved  music  and  had 

a  lot  to  talk  about. 

HO:       She  was  a.proper  governess  then  --  cultivated. 

MS:      Yes,  very.   We  really  had  a  lot  to  talk  about  in  later 

years  so  we  didn't  dwell  on  how  things  used  to  be. 

HO:       Was  there  any  other  adult  in  your  life  that  you  could 

share  your  worries  or  concerns  with? 
MS:      No.   I  loved  my  grandmother  —  my  father's  mother.   I 

loved  her  very  much  and  she  was  marvelous  to  us  and  cared 
a  lot.   But  I  never  confided  in  her. 
HO:       There  was  no  one  that  you  went  to,  not  your  sisters,  nor 

any  of  the  servants? 
MS:       No,  there  was  nobody.   I  think  I  just  accepted  that  things 

were  the  way  they  were.   We  didn't  really  think  of  com 
plaining  or  getting  any  sympathy. 

HO:       You  said  your  grandmother  was  wonderful  to  you.  How? 
MS:       She  seemed  to  care.   Granny  would  come  over  and  if  I  took 

a  drink,  if  my  father  offered  us  a  drink  of  wine  when  we 
were  young,  she  would  tell  us  how  important  it  was  not  to  drink. 
She  would  also  say  you  must  save  your  kisses  and  everything  for 
the  man  that  you  marry. 
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HO:       Do  you  think  the  things  like  that  that  she  told  you  left 

an  impression  on  you? 
MS:       Yes,  a  very  deep  impression,  because  she  seemed  to  care 

about  us.   She  was  a  lovely,  sweet,  gentle  kind  of  person. 
I  would  go  and  spend  the  night  with  her  occasionally  and  enjoyed 
it  very  much. 

HO"       Did  your  sisters  do  that  too? 
MS:       I  don't  :know.   That  was  later  in  life.   If  I  had  a  date  to 

go  out  with  a  boy,  I  might  go  and  stay  with  her  once 
in  a  while.   I  don't  remember  doing  it  when  I  was  really  young. 
And,  also,  she  was  very  nice  in  that  she  had  really  marvelous 
tea  parties  every  Monday  afternoon  for  us  to  be  with  our  uncle, 
Edgar   Walter.   There  was  a  family  feud  and  so  he  was  not  acceptable 
at  our  house,  because  my  mother  did  not  care  to  speak  to  him. 
She  didn't  care  if  we  saw  him,  but  not  at  home.   Every  Monday 
Granny  invited  us  for  tea.   There  was  a  standing  invitation  and 
he  was  there  every  Monday.   We  could  bring  our  friends  from  school 
and  the  teas  were  very  lavish.   The  food  was  unbelievable... 
sandwiches,  cookies  and  cakes.   And  I  have  the  Biedermeier  tea  set 
that  she  used  and  the  little  table  cloth  she  put  on  the  card  table 
which  was  embroidered  to  match  the  tea  set. 

HO:       It  matched  the  tea  set?  that  was  pretty  unusual,  wasn't  it? 
MS:       Yes. 
HO:       Was  Uncle  Edgar  any  fun? 
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MS:      Oh,  yes,  we  adored  him.   He  was  a  lot  of  fun.   He  was 
very  attractive  in  the  first  place,  and  very  charming. 

This  was  a  big  treat  on  Monday  afternoon. 

HO:       That  went  on  for ? 

MS:       I  guess  for  years.   I  don't  have  any  idea.  Well,  he  died. 

HO:       Did  he  die  very  young,  too? 

MS:       Fairly.   He  died  after  my  father.  He  was  older  —  sixty. 

HO:       He  was  a  sculptor? 

MS:       Yes.  He  did  things  for  public  buildings.   He  did  the  horses 
over  the  proscenium  arch  in  the  Opera  House  and  some  work 

in  public  buildings  in  Washington,  D.C.   Nell,  I  think/  finally 

traced  them  but  I  don't  know  which  ones  they  were.   Nell  has 

photographs  of  them. 

HO:       Before  you  went  to  school,  did  you  have  any  lessons? 

MS:       Yes.   Miss  Lazarus  came  and  taught  Nell  and  me.  I  didn't 

go  to  school  until  the  second  grade.   I  went  to  kindergarten 

where  there  must  have  been  just  play  because  I  think  Miss  Lazarus 

taught  me  the  first  grade  at  home.   The  kindergarten  was  at  the 

•in 
Ansley  Salz  home  on  Clay  Street.   The  school  was  in  their   back  yard 

facing  Washington  Street.   It  was  more  or  less  a  private  affair. 
The  children  of  friends  of  my  parents  and  the  Ansley  Salz's. 
There  must  have  been  twenty  of  us.   Their  back  yard  was  large  and 
had  a  seesaw  and  swings.   I  don't  remember  what  we  did  there. 
HO:       Did  you  have  a  good  time? 
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MS:       Yes,  a  very  good  time.   Actually,  the  kindergarten  later 

became  the  Presidio  Open  Air  School.   It  was  built  on  the 
lot  adjoining  the  Salz's  back  yard.   Mrs.  Salz  founded  it.   She 
was  not  a  teacher,  nor  the  principal.   I  was  about  five  or  six 
when  I  went  to  kindergarten  there.   I  know  Nell  didn't  go  to 
school  until  the  third  grade  and  I  went  to  school  in  the  second. 
HO:       This  was  because  you  had  a  private  tutor  at  home? 
ms ;       Yes. 

HO:       Do  you  remember  Miss  Lazarus  very  vividly? 
MS:       No,  I  remember  a  little  bit.  I  think  Miss  Lazarus  lived 

at  the  Beresford  Hotel  on  Sutter  Street. 
HO:       What  sort  of  things  did  she  teach  you?   Did  you  have 

any  homework? 
MS:       I  don't  remember.   I  suppose  she  taught  reading  and 

writing.   I  mean,  if  I  went  into  the  second  grade,  I  must 
have  learned  something  before  I  went. 

HO:       Was  it  very  unusual  to  have  a  tutor  or  teacher  at  home? 
MS:       I  don't  know.   You  see,  I  took  an  awful  lot  for  granted. 
Everything  that  happened  in  our  home  seemed  as  if  that  was  the  way 
it  should  be.   We  didn't  question  anything.   People  didn't  question 
anything  in  those  days.   I  didn't  question  anything. 
HO:       Can  you  remember  any  particular  skills  you  were  taught 

at  home  --  like  sewing? 
MS:       No.   Mother  sewed  very  well,  but  she  never  taught  us  to  sew, 

Jeevie  tried  to  teach  me  to  sew.  Nobody  taught  us  to  cook. 
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HO:       Jeevie  taught  you  things.   Was  it  in  one  of  your  rooms? 
MS:       Yes,  one  of  our  rooms.   We  had  piano  lessons,  and  Jeevie 

would  sit  over  us  and  make  us  practice.   She  was  very 
good  at  that.   She  played  the  piano.   We  practised  on  our  upright 
piano  in  the  sitting  room  upstairs. 

HO:       You  went  for  lessons  or  did  they  come  to  the  house? 
MS:       We  went  to  Mrs.  Canfield's  house  which  I  think  was  just 

down  the  street.   And  then,  of  course,  we  had  to  practice 
which  we  hated  and  complained  about  to  Jeevie  and  she  stood  over 
us  and  was  very  strict.^ 
HO:       Did  you  go  to  dancing  school? 
Ms:       Later,  yes.   Oh,  we  had  dancing  school  at  home.   My 

parents  and  my  parents'  cousins,  the  Edward  Branstens, 
had  it  sometimes  in  their  house  and  sometimes  our  house.   That  was 
when  we  would  use  the  music  room.   We  used  it  for  dancing  class. 
HO:       This  was  just  girls? 
MS:       Girls  and  boys.   Ballroom  dancing.   Selected  friends  and 

relatives.   I  remember  Jeevie  always  sitting  there 
chaperoning.   My  parents,  too,  but  they  were  talking  with  their 
friends  and  other  parents. 

HO:       What  sort  of  music  did  you  have? 
MS:       I  don't  remember.   It  had  to  be  the  phonograph.  It  was 

certainly  not  live  music.   You  asked  about  dancing.    We 
took  lots  of  dancing  lessons.   Talk  about  lessons  at  home.   We  had 
elocution  lessons.  We  did  that  out  on  the  sleeping  porch.   I 
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remember  the  woman,  Miss  Sharman.   I  don't  know  why  my  parents 
thought  that  was  important.   I  remember  having  to  say  long  sentences 
without  taking  a  breath. 
HO:      Well,  you  all  speak  very  distinctly.   I  have  noticed  that. 

You  really  enunciate  very  clearly. 
MS:      Well,  that's  our  early  training.   We  had  that  and  then 

we  had  some  kind  of  modern  dancing  from  Mrs.  Rush.   That 
was  just  for  the  girls.   We  wore  some  kind  of  draped  loose  silk. 
HO:       Did  they  call  it  interpretive  dancing? 
MS:       Maybe.   I  don't  know  what  it  was  called,  but  we  went  to 

Mrs.  Rush  and  tried  to  be  graceful,  which  we  were  not. 
HO:       Did  all  of  you  have  it? 

MS:       No.  Nell  and  I  did,  but  I  don't  think  Carol  did. 
HO:       How  many  years  between  you  and  Nell? 
MS:       Two  and  one-half  between  Nell  and  me.   We  pretty  much 

did  the  same  things.   We  went  to  our  French  lessons  from 
Miss  Godchaux  who  lived  down  the  street  on  Buchanan  and  Pacific. 
HO:       Did  you  continue  to  do  these  things  after  you  were  in 

school? 
MS:       Oh,  yes,  we  were  full  of  lessons.  We  never  stopped  taking 

lessons.   After  school,  our  afternoons  were  just  one  lesson 
after  another.   Well,  first  we  went  out  to  the   riding  school.  For 
some  reason  or  other  my  father  thought  it  was  very  important  for 
us  to  have  horses,  so  Nell  and  I  each  had  a  horse. 
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HO:       How  did  you  get  out  there?   That's  quite  a  ways. 

MS:       Streetcar. 

HO:       Did  Jeevie  take  you? 

MS:       No,  we  went  alone.   Jeevie  may  have  taken  us  when  we 

were  younger. 

HO:       Riding  school  was  where? 
MS:       The  St.  Francis  Riding  Academy  was  on  Seventh  Avenue, 

a  block  away  from  Golden  Gate  Park.   In  those  days,  there 
was  no  traffic  so  we  would  get  our  horses  and  ride  up  Seventh  Avenue 
across  Fulton  Street  and  into  the  Park,  and  ride  the  bridle  paths 
in  the  Park  out  to  the  beach,  and  then  ride  up  and  down  the  beach. 
HO:       Did  you  enjoy  that? 
MS:       Yes,  loved  it.   We  had  lots  of  good  friends  who  did  the 

same  thing.   We  were  in  horse  shows  a  lot.   They  were  held 
in  the  riding  ring  at  the  riding  school.   There  were  two  riding 
schools.   One  was  on  Stanyan  Street,  where  Captain  Dillon  was 
riding  master,  and  we  took  lessons  from  him  for  a  while.  Then  we 
went  to  the  St.  Francis  Riding  Academy  where  we  continued  and  kept 
our  horses  there.   We  went  out  and  fed  them  and  groomed  them  a 
little  bit. 

HO:       Did  you  take  riding  lessons  and  ride  for  a  good  many  years? 
MS:       Yes,  a  good  many  years.   I  loved  it.   We  did  jumping. 

I  remember  one  time  I  had  a  polo  pony.   We  did  a  lot  of 
things  in  the  horse  shows,  exercises  where  they  have  posts  and  that 
kind  of  thing. 
HO:       Gymkhana  kind  of  thing? 
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MS:       I  guess  so.   But  I  loved  it  so  much  that  when  I  was  seven 
teen,  almost  eighteen  ...  I  had  my  eighteenth  birthday 

in  Paris  and  my  mother  telephoned  me  and  in  those  days  it  was  quite 

a  thing  to^telephone  long  distance.   She  had  to  be  up  all  night 

and  I  had  to  wait  at  someone's  house  for  a  connection  to  go  through, 

and  it  was  a  big  deal  and  very,  very  expensive.   I  remember  saying 

to  my  mother,  who  was  horrified,  could  I  buy  a  riding  suit;  I  would 

like  to  ride  horseback  there  in  Paris  and  that  was  obviously  out  of 

the  question.   She  did  not  send  me  over  to  Paris  to  buy  a  riding 

habit  and  ride  horseback.   I  really  loved  it  and  so  did  Nell. 

Carol  hated  it.   I  don't  think  she  had  to  do  it.   But  we  really 

loved  our  horses  and  our  friends  and  our  riding. 

HO:       You  had  a  group  that  rode  with  you  sometimes.   And  was 

there  a  riding  master  that  went  along  with  you  or  a  groom? 

MS:       Not  as  we  grew  older. 

HO:       How  did  you  enjoy  your  dancing  lessons? 

MS:       We  hated  them,  except  the  ones  with  boys. 

HO:      Were  there  any  other  lessons? 

MS:       Swimming.   I  think  we  would  go  from  the  riding  school  all 
the  way  downtown  to  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club. 

HO:       The  same  day? 

MS:       I  think  so. 

HO:       Is  that  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  on  Sutter? 

MS:       Yes;  now  it  is  the  Metropolitan  Club. 

HO:       Did  you  all  go  together? 
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MS:       No,  Nell  and  I  sometimes  went  alone.   Most  of  the  time 

Nell  and  I  did  everything  together.   We  swam  a  lot  and  we 
used  to  win  prizes.   I  don't  have  them  anymore,  but  I  had  a  lot  of 
silver  trophies  from  horseback  riding  and  horse  shows.   And  lots 
of  ribbons  from  swimming. 

HO:       What  about  tennis  or  was  that  something  you  took  up  later? 
MS:       Tennis  I  took  up  later  without  my  parents'  approval,  or, 

should  I  say,  with  my  parents'  disapproval.   For  some 
reason  or  other,  I  got  hooked  on  tennis.   We  lived  a  block  away 
from  Lafayette  Park  and  I  used  to  go  up  there  and  play  tennis  with 
the  Orientals  who  were  mostly  the  ones  who  were  playing  up  there. 
I  used  to  hit  the  ball  against  the  wall  of  our  house  on  Buchanan 
Street  and  beg  my  parents  to  let  me  join  the  California  Tennis 
Club.   They  said  no,  it  was  a  waste  of  time. 
HO:       Riding  was  not  a  waste  of  time? 
MS:       Riding  and  swimming  were  not  and  Nell  was  such  a  good 

swimmer  and  so  ardent  that  she  swam  the  Golden  Gate. 
My  father  loved  that.   It  really  was  quite  an  achievement. 
HO:       About  how  old  do  you  think  she  was? 
MS:       She  was  in  high  school.   She  used  to  go  out  with  two  or 

three  of  her  boyfriends  who  were  working  and  they  would 
go  to  Bakers  Beach  and  swim  before  breakfast.  She  would  get  up 
very  early  in  the  morning.  Nell  was  always  very  aggressive  and 
enthusiastic.  They  used  to  light  a  bonfire  early  in  the  morning 
in  the  winter  when  it  was  cold  and  rainy.  I  went  with  them  once 
and  I  hated  it.  The  seals  were  there  and  slimy  and  it  was  cold. 
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But  Nell  did  it.   My  father  went  out  in  a  rowboat  and  followed  her 
across  the  Golden  Gate.   They  approved  of  all  of  that,  But  for  some 
reason  they  did  not  like  tennis. 
HO:       Do  you  think  they  were  concerned  with  the  people  you  met 

at  the  public  parks? 
MS:       No.   I  wanted  to  join  the  California  Tennis  Club.   They 

were  nice  people  there.   They  just  thought  tennis  was  a 
waste  of  time.   They  were  probably  Tight,  because  they  finally  did 
let  me  join  and  then  I  hung  around  there  and  didn't  come  home  and 
do  my  homework.   I  think  they  thought  I  was  a  tennis  bum.   I  just 
don't  think  tennis  was  in  their  thinking.    I  mean,  swimming  was 
something  we  did  up  at  Lake  Tahoe  where  we  had  a  house  on  the 
Truckee  River.   I  don't  know  why  they  thought  of  riding. 
HCD::      Riding  at  Lake  Tahoe? 

MS:       Yes,  so  maybe  there  was  a  connection.   Those  were  the 
!(        things  we  did  up  at  Tahoe. 
HO:       Well,  while  we  are  on  the  things  they  approved  of,  can  you 

remember  having  any  feeling  for  the  kind  of  person  you 
thought  your  parents  expected  you  to  be? 
MS:       A  better  student.   I  don't  have  any  feeling  for  what  kind 

of  person  I  was  supposed  to  be.   They  disapproved  of  most 
of  my  friends.   They  liked  all  of  Nell's  friends. 
HO:       Why  do  you  think  that  was? 
MS:       I  think  I  had  a  lot  of  friends  who  were  not  as  socially 

acceptable  as  they  would  have  liked  them  to  have  been. 
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HO:       Were  these  school  friends? 

MS:       Some  were.   My  school  friends  they  liked.   In  those  days 

you  had  a  Jewish  crowd  that  you  went  with  who  went  to 
Sunday  School  or  not  and  I  liked  them,  but  you  went  with  them 
because  you  weren't  invited  to  the  school  dances  which  were  called 
the  Junior  Assemblies. 
HO:       At  Burke 's  School? 
MS:       Yes. 

HG :       How  long  did  you  go  to  Sunday  School? 

MS:       Every  Sunday  until  I  was  sixteen.   I  was  not  confirmed 

because  my  birthday  came  at  the  wrong  time  and  they  said 
I  had  to  wait  a  year  to  be  confirmed,  and  I  said  I  wouldn't  wait 
a  year. 

HO:       You  had  enough  of  Sunday  School? 
MS:       They  let  me  stop. 

HO:       You  made  friends  there  that  you  liked? 

MS:       Certainly.   And  some  were  acceptable  to  my  parents,  mostly 

the  relatives,  and  some  were  not. 

HO:       You  had  an  enormous  circle  of  relatives. 
MS:       Enormous,  yes.   In  those  days,  everybody  was  very  close  to 

their  relatives,  and  it  was  almost  one's  social  life, 
really.   A  lot  of  them  lived  on  Franklin  Street  and  we  kind  of 
commuted  back  and  forth.   I  mean  on  weekends  we  would  go  back 
and  forth  and  play  at  each  other's  houses. 
HO:       This  large  circle,  was  it  mainly  your  father's  family? 
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MS:      Yes,  my  mother's  parents  died  before  she  was  married 

while 
and  her  only  sister  died  in  her  twenties^living  at  our 

Pearl 

house.   Her  sister  having  been  married  to  my  father's  brother, 

^ 

Edgar  Walter. 

HO:      There  was  a  tradition  in  your  family,  for  sisters 

marrying  brothers? 
MS:       It  seems  so,  yes.   Her  sister  died  of  pernicious  anemia 

which,  of  course,  does  not  exist  anymore.   It's  curable. 
She  had  no  children  and  was  my  mother's  only  sister.   Her  parents 
were  dead,  so  she  didn't  really  have  any  family. 
HO:       Your  father  had  both  of  his  parents? 
MS:  Yes.  On  both  sides   there  was  a  lot  of  family.   A  lot  of 

cousins.   Only  three  first  cousins.   They  lived  in  San 
Mateo,  but  we  saw  them.   The  rest  of  them  were  the  Franklin  Street 
crowd . 

HO:       Well. you  were  just  a  little  more  adventurous,  maybe. 
MS:       I  think  I  probably  was,  and  maybe  a  little  rebellious. 
HO:       What  school  did  you  go  to? 
MS:       I  went  to  Miss  Burke ' s  Schod  all  my  school  years  until  I 

graduated.   So  that's  eleven  years  I  was  there.   And  I 
had  some  very  good  friends  there  and  I  still  see  them.   We  had  a 
fiftieth  reunion  recently  and  over  twenty  of  us  were  there.   I 
was  happy  there.   I  don't  think  I  got  a  good  education,  but  I  was 
happy  there. 
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HO:       Why  do  you  think  it  was,  looking  back  on  it,  that  you 
didn't  get  a  good  education? 

MS:       I  think  that  was  a  reflection  on  Miss  Burke ' s  School, 

because  they  didn't  really  care  about  the  girls  who  were 
not  good  students.   There  was  also  maybe  something  about  our  home 
life  that  kept  me  from  being  a  good  student,  because  I  don't 
think  I  was  all  that  dumb.   I  think  I  was  busy  fooling  around  and 
just  didn't  apply  myself  at  all.   My  father  would  get  after  me 
and  give  me  hell,  but  not  in  a  constructive  way.   He  did  help  us 
with  some  school  work. 

HO:       Did  Jeevie  ever  help  you  with  your  school  work? 
MS:       Yes,  she  did.   They  helped,  but  I  think  my  mind  just  wasn't 
on  it  particularly.   I  just  think  I  liked  to  play  more  than 
to  work.   I  think  I  wasn't  really  motivated  at  that  time  to  be  a 
good  student.   The  school  was  no  help,  because  I  don't  remember 
having  good  teachers  who  inspired  me.   I  think  that's  part  of  it, 
don ' t  you? 

HO:       Oh,  very  much  so.   How  was  the  discipline  in  the  school? 
MS:       Very,  very  strict.   Miss  Burke  was  a  great  disciplinarian. 
You  had  to  toe  the  line  and  in  those  days  we  had  big  lec 
tures  about  no  make-up.    And  then  there  was  Grandma  Burke  who 
was  Miss  Burke ' s  mother,  who  was  very,  very  old  when  she  died. 
She  made  us  walk  around  with  books  on  our  heads  so  we  would 
stand  up  straight. 
HO:       In  other  words,  the  emphasis  was  that  the  important 
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things  in  life  were  behavior,  demeanor? 

MS:       Well,  yes,  but  then  a  lot  of  girls  did  awfully  well  and 

went  to  college.   You  see,  what  Miss  Burke  did  was  to  say 
that  this  girl  simply  isn't  college  material  and  my  parents  accepted 
that.   That's  a  very  poor  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  school,  it 
seems  to  me. 
HO:       We  know  now  that  children  have  a  way  of  living  up  to 

expectations  and  if  a  teacher  doesn't  expect  a  lot  of 
them,  they  often  don't  perform. 
MS:      Well,  when  you  are  told  you  are  not  college  material 

and  you  really  don't  care  much  anyway,  you  don't  have 
any  inspiration  or  any  motivation.   Still,  I  liked  the  school  and 
I  had  a  good  time. 

HO:       Were  there  any  cliques  in  the  school? 
MS:      Yes,  as  I'm  sure  is  usual  in  any  school.   But  I  felt  very 

comfortable  with  all  the  girls  and  I  was  very  outgoing 
and  friendly.   There  was  a  drum  corps  and  I  was  a  member  of  the 
drum  corps.   We  had  a  psalm  every  morning  and  first  the  drum 
corps  would  come  out  in  the  courtyard  and  play.   I  forget  what 
we  played,  but  I  loved  that. 
HO:       The  drum  corps  would  play  every  morning  before  the  psalm? 

That  must  have  been  quite  a  ceremony. 
MS:       Yes.   It  was  either  the  Twenty-Third  Psalm  or  the  Short 

Psalm.   They  alternated. 

End  of  Tape  I 
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HO:        Marjorie,  the  last  time  we  spoke,  we  began  to  talk 
about  your  school  years.   You  said  your  lessons  weren't  terribly 
interesting  and  the  teachers  were  not  terribly  interesting.   Was 
there  much  social  life  that  revolved  around  school  or  was  most  of 
your  social  life  outside  school? 

MS:       I  think  there  was  a  good  deal  of  social  life  that  revolved, 
around  school,  except  for  weekends  when  there  were  dances  and 
Jewish  girls  were  not  invited  to  dances.   I  was  not  invited  and 
therefore  I  spent  my  weekends  going  to  dances  with  my  Jewish  friends 
and  sometimes  I  was  included  in  mixed  parties.   I  feel  I  had  a  very 
good  social  life.   I  saw  my  school  friends  on  weekends.   One  of  my 
best  friends  whose  name  was  Betty  Broemmel  of  Broemmel's  Pharmacy, 
was  my  best  friend  in  the  class  and  she  used  to  come  to  visit  us  at 
Tahoe  every  summer  and  I  used  to  visit  her  at  Ross.   Another  best 
friend  was  Cassie  Arnstein.   She  lived  around  the  corner  on  Washing 
ton  and  Laguna  and  we  were  in  and  out  of  each  other's  houses  all 
the  time.   Our  parents  were  good  friends. 

HO:       Were  you  the  only  Jewish  girl  in  your  class  at  school? 
MS:       There  was  one  other  -  Anne  Ackerman.   We  were  also  best 
friends. 

HO:       And  the  two  of  you  were  not  really  included  in  the 
social  life? 

MS:       Only  at  dances  we  were  not  included. 
HO:       And  that  was  accepted? 

MS:       Yes,  it  was  accepted.   Nobody  thought  of  questioning  it. 
You  just  accepted  whatever  there  was.   It  was  quite  easy,  really. 
That's  the  way  it  was.   Even  at  Burke  School  in  those  days  there  was 
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an  unwritten  law  that  no  Jewish  girls  could  be  president  of  the 

class. 

HO:      Really! 

MS:      The  way  it  was  done  was  that  Miss  Burke  would  nominate 

several  girls  for  president  and  so  it  was  very  obvious. 

HO:      Your  younger  sister,  Carol,  five  years  younger,  was  she 

also  aware  of  this  social  division? 

MS:       I  don't  know.   Now,  strangely  enough,  Nell  was  two  and 

one-half  years  older  than  I  and  she  says  that  she  was  included  in 

dances  that  were  called  the  Junior  Assemblies.   I  don't  know  why.  I 

don't  know  if  it  was  for  one  year  or  more  or  less  or  why  it  came  to 

be  that  two  and  one-half  years  later  the  situation  changed. 

HO:      Do  you  think  it  could  have  partly  depended  on  the  parent 

group? 

MS:       I  thought  it  depended  on  Miss  Burke,  but  I  don't  know.   I 

didn't  mind  it  at  all.   I  didn't  question  it.   I  had  friends  anyway, 

I  had  a  full  social  life;  I  had  many  school  friends  like  Betty 

Broemmel  and  we  were  terribly  close. 

HO:      Did  you  get  together  at  all  after  school  or  were  you 

too  busy  with  lessons? 

MS:      Oh,  yes.   We  still  occasionally  -  well,  we  don't  really 

get  together  anymore  but  we  had  our  50th  reunion  at  Burke  School  in 

1980  and  there  were  over  twenty  of  us  there.   We  went  to  one  girl's 

house  for  cocktails  before  the  reunion  at  school  and  we  all  felt 

very  close  and  happy  to  see  each  other.   As  you  know,  people  didn't 

move  away  the  way  they  do  now  and  an  awful  lot  of  us  are  still  here 

and  have  been  kind  of  travelling  the  same  route  in  San  Francisco, 

seeing  each  other  all  these  fifty  years.   We  were  really  good 

friends  and  I  don't  think  there  was  any  awareness  on  their  part 

that  I  had  been  excluded  from  dances. 

HO:      When  you  were  together  socially  with  your  friends  at 

school,  after  school  or  even  on  weekends,  what  sort  of  things  did 

you  do  together?   Can  you  remember  at  all? 

MS:      Not  really.   We  went  to  the  movies  and,  of  course,  by  the 
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time  I  was  14  or  15,  we  played  tennis  and  then  we  went  to  the 
California  Tennis  Club  where  we  were  together  playing  tennis  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  had  quite  a  social  life  there.   My  good 
friends  at  the  Cal  Club  were  Betty  Wheatly  and  Ethel  Sala  among 
others,  and  especially  Howard  Kinsey,  the  pro  who  gave  us  all 
lessons.   He  was  an  important  part  of  our  lives.   We  all  used  to 
gather  at  each  other's  houses  quite  often  and  had  good  times  together. 
HO:      Besides  your  Cal  Club  life,  did  you  ever  go  to  your 
school  friends'  houses  for  dinner? 

MS:      No,  not  really.   When  we  were  much  younger,  we  went  over 
to  play.   I  mean  I  have  pictures  of  us,  one  of  the  girls  and  myself, 
all  dressed  up  in  some  old-fashioned  clothes.   I  remember  going  to 
each  other's  houses,  I  guess,  for  lunch  and  play.   When  we  were 
older,  teenagers,  I  don't  really  remember  too  well.   I  think  we  all 
had  our  own  interests,  and  then  we  had  sports. 

HO:      Now,  to  take  us  back  in  time  again,  you  mentioned  dress 
ing  up  in  your  mother's  clothes.   Didn't  that  used  to  be  a  very 
common  pastime  for  little  girls? 

MS:      I  think  it  still  is  -  because  when  Bob's  little  granddaughter 
and  great-niece  who  are  seven  years  old,  come  over 

here,  they  both  want  my  shoes  and  my  clothes  to  put  on. 
HO:      As  far  as  your  Jewish  set  was  concerned,  when  you  went  to 
dances  and  that  kind  of  thing,  would  you  say  they  were  different 
from  the  way  young  people  go  to  parties  today? 

MS:      Yes.   I  think  you  would  have  to  say  that  too.  I  think  it 
was  quite  different.   Everything  is  so  loose  and  disorganized  today. 
HO:      In  those  days  -  that  would  be  about  the  latter  half  of 
the  twenties  -  where  did  the  dances  t^ake  place? 

MS:      I  think  I  mentioned  this  in  the  last  tape.   There  were  two 
things.   The  first  dances  were  either  at  our  house  or  at  a  cousin's 
house  and  I  think  they  exchanged.   And  then  also  we  went  to  Miss 
Miller's.   Miss  Miller's  Dancing  School  was  where  everybody  went. 
We  were  taught  ballroom  dancing  with  our  little  white  gloves  on 
and  the  boys  with  perspiry  hands. 
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HO:      Didn't  the  boys  wear  gloves  too? 

MS:       I  remember  perspiry  hands. 

HO:      That  was  during  your  early  teens? 

MS:      Early  teens,  yes,  because  later  on  we  were  on  our  own, 

sort  of.   I  mean  I  was  dating  when  I  was  15  or  16  and  we  went  to 

the  movies  and  I  guess  we  would  go  to  each  other's  houses  and  hang 

out,  as  they  say  now,  and  we  went  to  Simpsons  a  lot.   Simpsons  was 

a  place  to  eat  on  Clement  Street.   Maybe  those  kinds  of  places  don't 

exist  anymore.   I  mean  they  are  all  McDonald's  and  Zims  hamburger 

joints.   But  Simpsons  was  the  big  place  to  go  to  out  in  the  Avenues 
where  you  went  after  the  movies  and  everyone  you  knew  went  there. 

I  don't  know  what  we  ate.   It  was  that  kind  of  thing. 

HO:      It  was  mostly  after  the  movies? 

MS:      Yes.   We  went  to  the  beach  a  lot  where,  of  course,  there 

were  marvelous  things  --  the  Roller  Coaster  and  Shoot  the  Shoots  and 

that  kind  of  stuff  and  I  have  some  funny  pictures  that  we  had  taken 

which  had  different  backdrops  where  you  put  your  face  in  the  hole 

and  so  forth.   I  have  one  picture  of  a  group  of  us  and  we  are  all 

sitting  at  a  bar,  looking  very  devilish,  with  shelves  of  bottles  as 

a  background. 

HO:      What  year  was  that? 

MS:       1926  or  '28... maybe  '29. 

HO:      Tell  me,  what  else  was  at  the  beach  in  those  days? 

MS:      Besides  the  Roller  Coaster,  the  Scenic  Railway,  the  Fun 

House,  merry-go-round,  hot  dogs,  hamburgers  and  cotton  candy. 

The  fun  stuff  was  very  popular. 

HO:      Any  roller  skating? 

MS:      No.   There  was  an  ice  skating  rink  out  there,  but  that  was 

later;  I  think  we  were  much  older.   I  can  remember  going  to  ice 

skating  parties  after  we  were  married.   But  there  was  Shorty  Roberts 

at  the  beach  which  was  a  very  old  institution,  and  the  Cliff  House. 

HO:      Did  you  go  there? 

MS:      Oh,  yes. 
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HO:      What  did  you  do  at  the  Cliff  House? 

MS:      Ate.   And  at  Shorty  Roberts  there  was  dancing.   There  were 

booths  and  you  sat  there  and  could  dance.   There  was  a  whole  lot 

going  on  at  the  beach. 

HO:      How  did  you  get  there? 

MS:      The  boys  had  cars.   We  did  a  lot  of  things  in  groups,  so 

there  was  usually  a  group.   You  didn't  go  out  to  the  beach  alone  much' 

HO:      Were  you  allowed  to  do  this  at  15  or  16? 

MS:      Yes.   I  was  not  allowed  to  do  certain  things.   I  got  in 

trouble  once  for  going  to  Coffee  Dan's  which  was  downtown  and  I 

guess  my  parents  thought  it  was  a  disreputable  place;  that  was  out 

of  bounds.   I  was  not  allowed  to  go  there,  but  I  did  once.   We  were 

allowed  to  go  dancing  which  we  did  almost  every  weekend  at  the  Mark 

Hopkins  or  St.  Francis  hotels  where  the  big  bands  played  --  Paul 

Whiteman,  Phil  Harris,  Anson  Weeks.   The  boys  always  sent  a  corsage 

of  gardenias  or  orchids  which  were  very  special;  these  arrived 

ahead  of  time  and  were  carefully  kept  in  the  ice-box  until  we  were 

called  for. 

HO:      To  go  back  to  the  beach... it  was  considered  quite  healthy? 

MS:      Yes,  it  was  fun.   It  is  such  a  shame  it  is  gone  now.   It 

was  a  fun  place  for  everybody  --  for  children  and  grownups.   I 

started  going  when  I  was  little.   My  grandfather  took  my  sister  Nell 

and  me  to  the  beach  almost  every  Sunday.   I  had  a  picture  of  my 

grandfather  who  was  old  and  had  a  beard  and  wore  his  overcoat  and 

his  hat  because  it  was  usually  cold,  sitting  on  the  beach  with  us 

while  we  were  playing  with  our  buckets  and  shovels. 

HO:      Do  you  remember  how  you  got  there? 

MS:      Yes,  we  took  the  street  car. 

HO:      That  was  your  father's  father.   Were  you  very  fond  of  him? 

MS:      Yes.   I  mean,  he  was  kind  of  hard  on  us  when  he  got  angry. 

I  used  to  skin  my  knee  all  the  time  and  it  made  him  very  cross. 

It's  funny  how  angry  they  got  for  so  many  dumb  things.   But  he  was 

very  good  to  us.   He  also  took  us  to  feed  the  bears  in  Golden 

Gate  Park. 

HO:      He  was  the  husband  of  the  grandmother  whom  you  loved  so  much 

H?:grandmXeffer   ^ve^to^^n0^   l§€ed^ds.in  Europe;    he  was   81. 
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HO:       I've  been  wondering:  when  did  you  gain  some  independence? 
Jeevie  wasn't  around  all  the  time  apparently? 

MS:       I  made  my  independence.   And  I  was  allowed  it.   Carol  was 
the  one  who  didn't  have  any  independence.   Nell  and  I  had  pretty 
much  freedom.   I  think  Jeevie  was  on  top  of  us  when  we  were  home. 
HO:      Were  you  given  pocket  money? 

MS:       I  think  we  had  an  allowance  as  most  kids  do.   But  now  here 
is  something  that  I  don't  understand  now,  but  money  really  wasn't 
discussed  very  much.   It  was  there.   And  the  only  thing  that  I 
remember  is  that  we  had  all  this  lavish  living  and  elaborate  trips 
to  Europe  and  every  now  and  then  my  father  would  say,  "I  don't  know 
what  you  expect.   Money  does  not  grow  on  trees."   I  do  remember  him 
teaching  me  how  to  use  a  checkbook  when  I  was  in  high  school. 
HO:      When  it  came  to  clothes,  did  you  go  shopping  for  them  or 
were  they  mostly  made  for  you  by  your  family  seamstress? 
MS:      When  we  were  little,  they  were  made  by  Mrs.  Seam,  the  seam 
stress,  and  later  I  don't  know  where  we  got  our  clothes.   I  suspect 
we  got  them  downtown  because  the  only  thing  I  do  remember 
distinctly  is  when  my  father  died  --  I  was  17  --  I  was  told  to  go 
and  get  a  black  dress.   And  I  went  down  to  Magnin's  by  myself  and 

bought  a  black  dress.   So  I  guess  I  had  been  buying  clothes  there. 

w 
HO:      By  the  way,  you  mentioned  earlier  wearing  white  skaters. . . 

MS:      When  my  brother  died,  he  was  eleven  and  I  was  seven,  and  I 
only  remember  getting  dressed  for  the  funeral  and  we  all  had  to  wear 
white  sweaters;  that  impressed  me. 

HO:      Did  you  used  to  have  any  particular  hobbies  --  outside  of 
sports?   Stamp  collecting  or  --  ? 

MS:      Oh,  stamp  collecting,  yes.   I  enjoyed  that.   My  mother  had 
a  good  stamp  collection. 

HO:       Is  that  maybe  what  started  you? 

MS:       I  don't  really  know.   I  think  most  kids  like  stamp  collect 
ions.   I  kept  that  up  for  a  long  time  --  until  after  I  was  married. 
I  also  went  to  an  art  class  besides  the  art  school  my  father  took 
me  to.   There  was  a  private  art  class  given  by  a  friend  of  my 
mother's  who  had  something  to  do  with  this  Presidio  Open  Air 
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kindergarten  I  went  to  which  I  have  found  out,  since  our  last  talk, 
did  develop  into  the  Presidio  Open  Air  School  still  in  existence 
today.   Actually,  the  Salz's  house  was  on  Clay  Street  and  the  back 
yard  faced  into  Washington  Street  and  that  is  where  they  built  the 
Presidio  Open  Air  School.   Anyway,  somebody  connected  with  the 
family  gave  art  classes  and  I  went  to  those  classes. 
HO:      Which  family  are  you  talking  about? 

MS:      The  Ansley  Salz  and  the  Lawrence  Arnstein  families.   It 
was  Forgy  Arnstein  and  Helen  Salz  who  were  instrumental  in  all  this. 
HO:       In  starting  the  Presidio  Open  Air  School? 

MS:      Yes,  and  I  can't  remember  who  gave  art  lessons  --  somebody 
else,  I  think.   Forgy  Arnstein  and  Helen  Salz  both  taught. 
HO:      Did  you  enjoy  the  art  classes? 
MS:      Loved  them. 

HO:      Were  they  all  painting  and  drawing? 

MS:      No,  also  sculpture.   I  always  wanted  to  be  a  sculptor, 
probably  because  of  my  uncle  . 
HO:      So  there  was  work  with  clay? 
MS:      Yes,  and  they  made  it  fun  for  us. 
HO:      Was  it  connected  to  your  kindergarten  school? 
MS:      No,  this  was  something  separate.   We  were  much  older  than 
kindergarten. 

HO:      Another  lesson  maybe? 
MS:      Yes,  another  lesson. 

HO:      Any  of  your  friends  from  school  there? 
MS:      No,  I  don't  think  so.   These  were  mostly,  I  think,  my 
mother's  friends'  children. 

HO:      Did  you  do  any  of  these  things  at  home  then  as  a  result? 
MS:      No,  but  I  had  a  hobby  of  making  paper  dolls.   I  had  a  box 
of  clothes  that  I  made  for  my  paper  dolls  --a  box  that  I  took 
to  Europe  with  me.   We  had  two  trips  to  Europe  when  we  were  children 
and  I  would  take  my  box  of  paper  dolls  along  and  kept  making  clothes. 
HO:      You  had  materials? 
MS:      No,  just  paper  --  an  enormous  wardrobe. 
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HO:      Did  you  color  them  with  crayons  or  paints? 

MS:      Crayons,  I  guess. 

HO:      Are  they  all  gone? 

MS:      Yes,  unfortunately.   I  wish  I  still  had  them. 

HO:      Can  you  remember  what  the  characters  were  like? 

MS:      Just  little  girls. 

HO:      There  weren't  any  boys  or  men? 

MS:      No,  just  lots  of  little  girls  with  lots  of  pretty  clothes 

and  hats  and  everything. 

HO:      That  was  quite  a  hobby.   You  did  a  great  many  things, 

Marjorie,  between  sports  and  your  lessons  and  hobbies.   Earlier,  you 

mentioned  a  hobby,  common  once  upon  a  time,  that  one  could  not 

even  do  anymore ....  the  samples? 

MS:      Yes,  I  collected  them  with  Lizzie  Gerstley  --  Lizzie 

Lilienthal  in  those  days  --  Elizabeth  Lilienthal.   She  was  one  of 

my  very  best  friends  and  my  cousin.   And  we  would  send  for  all  these 

samples  from  the  magazine  ads;  they  came  in  miniature  sizes.   Well, 

perhaps  you  can  do  it  now  but  you  would  have  to  pay  for  them.   They 

don't  advertise  samples  anymore. 

HO:      What  sort  of  things  would  you  see? 

MS:      You  would  see  these  ads  in  the  magazines  for  --  I  forget 

the  brand  names.   I  think  I  remember  Richard  Hudnut  and  Palmolive. 

There  were  creams  and  soaps  and  perfume,  but  mainly  creams  and  soaps. 

And  then  we  played  with  our  dolls  a  whole  lot  and  we  would  smear 

these  dolls  with  the  creams.   I  mean  this  was  all  part  of  it.   It 

was  great  fun  --  the  dolls  and  samples. 

HO:      Powder  maybe? 

MS:      Powder  probably.   Imagine  nowadays  anyone  sending  anything 

free ! 

HO:      These  samples,  were  they  miniature? 

MS:      They  were  small,  not  miniature.   But  they  were  small  as  a 

sample  would  be. 

HO:      Did  you  ever  trade  them  with  other  children? 

MS:      No,  I  don't  think  so.   I  think  this  was  something  that 
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Lizzie  and  I  did  together.   I  don't  think  we  shared  this  with  any 
body.   It  was  a  very  important  thing  that  we  did  together. 
HO:      And  you  would  each  send  off  separately  for  different 
things  as  you  found  them? 

MS:      Yes  --  cut  them  out  of  the  magazines  and  send  them  in 
and  get  your  free  sample. 

HO:      Did  you  have  to  e^nd  any  money  at  all,  not  even  for  postage? 
MS:      No,  not  for  the  return  postage.   You  just  put  a  stamp  on 
your  envelope. 

HO:      That  was  a  wonderful  way  of  advertising. 
MS:      Yes,  nothing  is  free  nowadays. ...   I  did  have  another 
hobby  --  collecting  records.   I  collected  mainly  Louis  Armstrong  and 
Red  Nichols.   I  had  quite  a  collection  of  those  two. 
HO:      Was  that  something  that  was  done  by  a  lot  of  the  young 
people  you  knew? 

MS:  I  think  so;  I'm  not  sure.  Boys  used  to  come  over  --  now 
this  is  maybe  when  I  was  15  or  16  --  and  we  would  listen  to  those 
records  by  the  hour. 

HO:      Did  the  boys  come  singly  or  in  groups  mostly? 
MS:      Singly,  after  school  --  in  the  afternoons.   I  don't  think 
we  did  that  very  much  at  night.   I  don't  think  my  parents  particular 
ly  approved  of  this.   They  considered  it  rather  a  waste  of  time. 
HO:      These  two  were  your  favorites  --  Louis  Armstrong,  even  then? 
and  Red  Nichols? 

MS:      And  his  Five  Pennies. . .wonderful  music. 

HO:      Yes.   I'd  like  now  to  ask  you  more  about  your  family  life 
and  your  parents  who  were  each  such  distinct  and  attractive  individ 
uals.   To  begin  with  your  father:  you  mentioned  early  on  about  his 
playing  the  mandolin.   Did  he  play  it  alone  for  the  family  or 
just  for  himself? 

MS:  He  would  sit  with  one  or  two  of  us  at  a  time.  I  especially 
remember  him  out  on  that  roof  garden  that  I  spoke  of  before.  It  was 
terribly  pleasant.  I  remember  some  of  the  songs  that  he  sang  -- 
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one  of  them  was  SMILES. . . . 

HO:      Did  your  parents  belong  to  any  clubs? 
MS:      My  father  belonged  to  the  Concordia  and  the  Argonaut 
and  they  both  belonged  to  Beresford  Country  Club  which  was  down  in 
San  Mateo.   That  was  the  Jewish  golf  club.   They  had  a  couple  of 
tennis  courts  and  it  was  where  we  went  many  Sundays.   I  think  my 
parents  played  golf  there  every  Saturday.   And  then,  as  we  got  older, 
it  was  sort  of  a  meeting  place  for  teenagers.   There  was  quite  a 
social  life  there  for  families. 

HO:  Did  they  have  any  particular  programs  for  teenagers? 
MS:  Not  that  I  remember. 

HO:      You  mentioned  earlier  that  whenever  you  came  home  from 
school  ,  your  mother  would  be  playing  the  piano.   Was  this  classic 
al  music? 
MS:      Yes. 

HO:      And  was  she  an  accomplished  pianist?  Or  did  she  do  it  just 
for  pleasure? 

MS:      Just  for  pleasure.   I  guess  she  played  nicely.   When  we  were 
little,  she  played  children's  songs.   You  know,  she 
had  a  book  of  children's  songs  which  we  eventually  inherited.   I 
think  I  mentioned  before  that  she  didn't  pay  too  much  attention  to 
us,  but  that  was  one  of  the  nice  things  that  she  did. 
HO:      Do  you  remember  your  mother  and  father  ever  playing  music 
together? 

MS:      No.   My  father  was  very  jolly  and  loved  to  play  the  mandolin 
and  sing. 

HO:      What  were  some  of  his  other  cultural  interests? 
MS:      Art  Institute,  art  school. 

HO:      The  school  was  the  one  that  is  now  the  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel? 
But  the  Art  Institute  was  different? 

MS:  Well,  when  the  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel  was  built,  the  art 
school  moved  and  became  the  Art  Institute  on  Chestnut  Street. 
HO:  Was  your  father  very  involved  with  that? 

MS:      Yes.   I  know  there  was  an  editorial  by  John  Barry  in  the 
paper  which  spoke  of  all  the  organizations  that  my  father  was 

*  copy 
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involved  in  and  I  don't  really  remember  what  they  were.   They  were 

cultural.   He  was  a  director  of  Temple  Emanuel.   He  cared  about  the 

Temple.   He  was  also  on  the  Board  of  the  Art  Institute  and  the  SPCA. 

We  always  had  a  dog. 

HO:      What  kind? 

MS:       I  think  they  were  mostly  wire-haired  types.   I  remember 

one  was  called  Buster. 

HO:      Who  took  care  of  them? 

MS:      We  were  supposed  to. 

HO:      You  know,  we  have  not  discussed  at  all  your  father's 

business  interests.   Can  you  tell  me  something  about  that? 

Obviously,  because  of  your  family's  life  style,  there  was  plenty 

of  money. 

MS:       It  was  brought  to  mind  by  this  editorial  that  I  read  by 

John  D.  Barry  who  was  a  good  columnist  and  a  very  nice  man  who  had 

evidently  been  to  our  house  for  dinner  which  he  mentions  in  this 

article  and  he  said  that  although  my  father  was  president  of  the 

business  that  he  inherited  from  his  father  and  that  was  quite  time 

consuming,  he  still  had  time  for  other  things  and  seemed  to  be  very 

interested  and  absorbed  in  his  business  as  well.   The  only  thing  I 

remember  which  seems  very  amazing  nowadays  is  that  he  was  always  able 

to  take  off  for  at  least  two  months  in  the  summer.   We  would  go  to 

Tahoe  where  we  had  a  house  on  the  Truckee  River  and  we  would  take 

off  from  the  end  of  June,  first  of  July,  until  after  Labor  Day  every 

summer  and  I  guess  in  those  days  there  was  no  long  distance  telephone 

and  news  travelled  very  slowly  so  I  suppose  when  they  conducted 

business,  you  know,  letters  arrived  and  eventually  they  got  answered. 

I  guess  he  was  able  to  take  that  time  off. 

HO:      You  don't  remember  him  ever  having  to  leave  in  the  middle 

of  the  summer?   He  was  there  the  whole  time? 

MS:      He  went  fishing  the  whole  time.   No,  he  never  had  to  leave. 

He  was  a  great  fisherman.   They  built  the  house  in  1912  and  he  and 
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and  his  brother,  Edgar  Walter,  walked  from  Truckee  to  Tahoe  City  to 
find  the  site  that  they  would  like  best  to  build  the  house  on  for 
fishing  and  they  found  it  two  and  one-half  miles  from  Tahoe  City. 
They  then  built  what  started  out  to  be    a  small  and  simple  houses 

living  room/dining  room  with,  at  each  end,  a  room  and  sleeping  porch, 
one  for  my  parents  and  one  for  us  children.   My  father  was  a  great 
fisherman;  he  loved  it.   That's  about  all  he  did  all  summer  long. 
And  he  had  friends  who  were  fishermen  come  up  and  they  fished 
every  day  too. 

HO:      The  family  went  up  right  after  they  built  it? 
MS:      Yes,  the  family  including  his  parents.   My  grandfather  used 
to  sit  there  feeding  the  chipmunks,  always  with  his  hat  arx^d  coat  on. 
My  grandmoher  had  a  tea  party  for  us  in  the  afternoons.   She  also 
put  up  gooseberry  jam  from  the  wild  berries  by  the  railroad  tracks. 
My  grandparents  had  a  cottage  opposite  ours 

with  a  small  garden  between  us.   They  had  the  same  arrangement  of 
sleeping  porches  and  bedrooms  as  we  did,  plus  a  small  kitchen. 
Then  there  were  tents  and,  as  we  children  got  older,  we  slept  in  the 
. tents. 

HO:      Where  did  the  help  sleep? 

MS:      They  slept  in  tents.   And  my  Uncle  Gar,  my  father's  brother, 
had  a  house  further  up  the  hill  which  eventually  got  taken  over  by 
the  help  --  and,  after  that,  by  the  grandchildren  at  which  time 
another  cabin  was  built  for  the  help.   The  tents  we  slept  in  event 
ually  became  guest  cabins. 

M§:    §ia  ?8UF  father  fcgaefc  *rtl  y°u  ?irls  to  fisb? 

MS:      Yes,  we  all  fished.   My  mother  fished.   My  father  seemed 

to  like  sports  for  his  daughters.   We  had  target  practice.   Up  on 

the  trail  a  ways  there  was  a  big  pile  of  rocks  and  we  used  to  go 

there  and  set  up  tin  cans  and  we  took  rifles  to  shoot  at  the  cans. 

My  father  often  went  out  with  his  rifle  and  shot  porcupines  in  the 

middle  of  the  night.   We  would  find  porcupine  quills  all  over  the 

place. 

HO:      Did  he  go  for  sport? 

MS:      No,  they  were  just  a  nuisance.   We  didn't  want  them  around 
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very  much;  they  were  dangerous.   They  shot  off  quills  which  were 
very  sharp.   And  then  we  had  a  wonderful  thing  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.   We  set  off  strings  of  firecrackers  across  the  river  where 
there  was  kind  of  an  indentation  in  the  mountain  and  we  would  have 
lots  of  firecrackers  and  sparklers  and  we  had  those  really  old- 
fashioned  firecrackers  in  strings.   We  would  throw  them  and  they 
would  go  off,  one  after  the  other.   We  had  to  be  careful  --  you  had 
to  be  careful  to  stay  out  of  the  way  and  not  get  burned. 
HO:      How  was  this  managed? 

MS:      Well,  you  crossed  the  river  on  the  bridge,  then  across  the 
railroad  tracks  and  thv^e  road  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  rocky 
hollow  in  the  mountain.   That  was  our  Fourth  of  July  excitement 
which  was  followed  by  a  huge  barbecue  in  the  grove,  always  cooked  by 
the  Chinese  cook,  Fong.   Not  only  were  Fong's  meals  delicious  but 
every  after-noon  we  looked  forward  to  the  big  tray  of  grape  juice  and 
graham  crackers  that  was  served. 
HO:      Could  you  swim  in  the  river? 

MS:      Oh  yes.   We  walked  across  the  bridge  and  up  th^s  railroad 
tracks  a  few  yards  to  "the  swimming  hole",  as  we  called  it.   The 
railroad  tracks  ran  right  between  the  road  which  was  across  the 
bridge  and  the  river. 

HO:      So  you  could  hear  the  trains  at  night? 

MS:      Oh,  yes.   It  was  a  narrow  guage  track  and  train  which  you 
transferred  to  from  the  Southern  Pacific  in  Truckee.   It  went  to  the 
Tahoe  Tavern  from  Truckee  every  morning  and  returned  each  evening 
about  six.   Every  morning  it  stopped  at  our  house  to  let  off  the 
mail  and  any  packages.   In  those  days,  my  mother  ordered  most  of 
her  produce^nd  fish  and  poultry  twice  a  week  £^rom  the  city.   And 
so  there  was  a  great  amount  of  produce  that  would  come  up  on  the 
train  and  they  would  stop  the  train  at  our  place  which  was  called 
RAMPART  and  was  more  or  less  a  station  and  we  all  went  down  and 
waited  for  the  train  and  this  was  a  big  daily  event.   Also  in  the 
early  days  our  laundry  went  down  to  the  city  in  a  large  hamper  and 
was  done  by  our  Oriental  man  at  home  and  sent  back  up  by  train. 
There  was  a  mail  sack  with  our  name  on  it  which  they  threw  off  and 
our  caretaker  would  be  there  to  see  that  everything  got  off  and  up 
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to  the  house.   In  the  evening  the  train  would  come  back  and,  as  it 

went  by,  the  caretaker  would  throw  this  sack  onto  the  baggage  car  and 

that  was  the  outgoing  mail. 

HO:      How  often  did  you  say  that  happened? 

MS:      Every  day  -  twice  a  day.   We  had  a  little  shed  made  out 

of  thin  logs  with  benches  inside  and  we  would  go  down  there  and  wait 

for  the  train. 

HO:      Was  the  shed  put  up  by  your  family? 

MS:      Yes.   Originally  there  was  nothing  there.   Everything  was 

put  up  by  the  family. 

HO:      And  it  was  built  first  in  1912  and  then  it  grew? 

MS:      Yes,  it  grew  and  spread  out  and  then  tents  became  log 

cabins  and  then  things  got  a  little  more  sophisticated  and  eventually 

a  tennis  court  was  put  up.   First  it  was  a  badminton  court. 

HO:      Did  you  have  many  guests  there? 

MS:      A  lot  of  guests.   Yes,  in  the  summer,  there  would  be  maybe 

twenty  at  the  table  because  the  living/dining  area  consisted  of  one 

huge,  long  room  and  an  enormous  stone  fireplace  at  one  end  and  then 

a  long  dining  table  where  you  could  seat  about  twenty  people. 

HO:      Young  and  old  together? 

MS:      Yes,   Our  friends  came  and  then  our  parents  always  had  a  few 

of  their  friends  who  were  mostly  fishermen  and  the  wives  came  too- 

There  was  a  good  d^eal  of  fishing. 

HO:      Do  you  remember  any  particular  people  who  came,  people  who 
might  be  well  known  in  the  Bay  Area? 
MS:      Mostly  relatives  and  old  friends. 

HO:      Weren't  some  of  them  friends  of  your  mother  when  she  went 
into  bookbinding? 

MS:       That  was  so  much  later.   The  Grabhorns  came  and  the  David 
McGees,   but  that  was  much  later  in  life.   When  we  were  children, 
it  was  mostly  relatives  and  good  friends. 

HO:      To  go  back  to  your  f^ither  for  a  moment,  do  you  remember 
any  talk  in  the  family  about  politics  when  you  were  young? 
MS:      Oh,  I  don't  think  there  was  any  talk  because  everyone  was 
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Republican.   It  was  taken  for  granted  -  another  thing  that  was  simply 
accepted.   I  never  heard  about  Democrats.   I  don't  think  we  knew 
anybody  who  was  a  Democrat. 

HO:      Do  you  remember  how  your  family  felt  when  Roosevelt  came 
into  office? 

MS:      My  father  was  dead.   He  died  in  1930.   Nobody  thought  very 
much  of  Roosevelt.   My  parents  used  to  have  an  election  night  party 
every  year  and  every  year  the  same  people  c^ame,  all  Republicans, 
and  it  wasn't  until  later  --  I  think  it  could  have  been  the  year 
that  Eisenhower  --  did  he  run  against  Adlai  Stevenson? 
HO:       I  think  so. 

MS:      That's  when  the  big  split  came.   It  was  not  until  then, 
until  all  of  a  sudden  some  Repdblicans  became  Democrats,  that  things 
got  a  little  sticky,  to  the  extent  that  my  mother  gave  up  having 
election  night  parties.   It  used  to  be  a  fx_appy  family   where  every 
one  agreed. 

HO:  That  must  have  been  in  the  50 ' s  probably,  after  the  war.... 
Now  I  know  that  your  mother  had  many  interests.  Did  your  parents  go 
to  concerts  or  symphony  or  opera? 

MS:      My  mother  ala"wys  went  to  the  symphony,  not  opera.   They 
were  not  opera-goers.   My  mother  was  on  the  board  of  Mt.  Zion 
Hospital  for  a  long  time;  that  was  a  big  thing  in  her  life.   Later, 
she  became  interested  in  research  on  Brights  Disease  which  my 
father  had  died  of  in  1930.   Dr.  Addis,  the  renowned  kidney  special 
ist  and  my  father's  doctor  at  Stanford  Hospital  across  the  street 
from  our  home,  let  my  mother  help  him  with  his  research.   She  did 
his  statistical  work  and  her  name  was  included  as  co-author  of  one 
of  Dr.  Addis'  books. 

She  also  took  up  bookbinding  after  my  father's  death.   She 
studied  with  one  of  the  top  bookbinders  in  San  Francisco,  Belle 
McMurtry  Young,  and  later  she  studied  in  Paris.   Subsequently  she 
became  one  of  the  foremost  bookbinders  in  the  nation,  exhibiting  at 
many  museums  and  at  the  Brussels  Fair.   After  her  death,  her  daughters 
gave  to  Mills  College  all  her  tools,  leathers  and  other  studio 
equipment  to  start  a  bookbinding  course  which  has  been  very  popular. 
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HO:      On  another  subject,  did  anybody  in  your  family  tell 

stories  to  you  when  you  were  young? 

MS:      My  father  did.   He  was  a  good  storyteller  and  he  did 

marvelous  cartoons  for  us.   He  was  drawing  all  the  time. 

HO:      As  he  was  telling  the  story  or  --? 

MS:      No,  he  just  drew  pictures.   He  was  a  wonderful  man.   He 

was  a  lot  of  fun  and  very  attractive. . 

HO:      You  said  that  your  father  was  on  the  board  of  the  Temple 

and  that  early  on  you  went  to  Sunday  school.   Was  that  an  important 

thing  in  your  life? 

MS:      No,  it  was  a  drag.   We  didn't  like  it. 

HO:      Did  Nell  go  too? 

MS:      Yes.   It  was  another  thing  that  was  taken  for  granted. 

HO:      You  mentioned  that  you  made  some  friends  there  that  you 

liked  and  brought  home  and  your  parents  didn't  always  approve  of  them. 

MS:       I  think  I  met  those  friends  at  dances  and  parties  because 

I  don't  remember  making  good  friends  in  Sunday  school.   Sunday  school 

friends  were  sort  of  limited  to  my  otherwise  good  friends  or 

relatives. 

HO:      Do  you  remember  what  you  did  Sunday  afternoons? 

MS:      Well,  when  we  were  little,  on  Sunday  afternoons  we  were 

very  often  taken  out  to  Golden  Gate  Park  to  the  band  concert  where 

it  still  plays.   I  remember  that  sometimes  the  Lilienthal  family 

took  us  and  sometimes  our  family  took  us  and  we  sat  and  listened  to 

the  band  concerts  and  we  would  run  around  and  pick  up  programs  that 

people  left  on  the  ground  and  pass  them  around.   We  thought  that  was 

fun;  we  liked  that. 

HO:      You  passed  them  around  to  the  rest  of  the  audience? 

MS:      Yes.   That  was  a  nice  Sunday  afternoon  thing  we  did.   Just 

think  --  people  were  so  leisurely  in  those  days.   We  almost  always 

went  to  the  Japanese  Tea  Garden  too  where,  in  those  prewar  days, 

there  was  more  attention  to  detail  such  as  little  Japanese  flags  in 

with  the  cookies  and  lovely  Japanese  thin  paper  napkins  with  flower 

designs.   Of  course,  there  were  not  such  crowds  as  today.   Another 

Sunday  treat  was  the  Golden  Gate  Park  playground  where  we  rode  the 

donkeys  and  the  merry-go-round  among  other  things. 
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HO:      Were  there  visitors  who  came  to  your  parents'  home? 

MS:      Yes,  there  were  a  lot  of  visitors.   I'm  not  sure  who  they 

were  but  --  visitors,  you  mean  out  of  town  visitors? 

HO:      No. 

MS:      Oh  --  well,  there  were  people  like  Albert  Bender.   Albert 

Bender  came  to  our  house  a  lot. 

HO:      Who  was  he? 

MS:      He  was  an  important  patron  of  the  arts.   He  was  an  Irish 

Jew  and  very  well  known  around  San  Francisco.   We  went  topis  house 

also. 

HO:      Now  when  your  parents  had  company  for  dinner  --  not  a  big 

party  but  just  a  guest  or  two  and  you  sat  at  the  table  --  were  you 

expected  and  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  conversation? 

MS:      Oh  yes.   I  think  we  were  encouraged  to.   And  then  my 

father  had  a  few  best  friends  like  Bill  McCann  and  Neil  Parker  who 

were  both  in  the  decorating  business,  or  interior  design  as  it's 

called  today.   Some  of  my  parents'  friends  were  quite  art-oriented 

people.   They  came  a  lot  to  the  house  with  their  children.   I  remember 

that  their  friends'  children  seemed  to  become  our  friends. 

HO:      On  holidays,  did  you  usually  spend  the  Christmas  holiday 

at  home  or  --  ? 

MS:      Christmas  --  our  big  time  was  Christmas  day  when  we  had  a 

Christmas  tree  with  candles  and  that  was  always  very  tricky  because 

the  candles  could  have  set  fire  to  the  tree.   We  always  had  a 

beautiful  tree  which,  until  we  got  older,  they  decorated  at  night 

when  we  were  asleep  so  we  would  think  Santa  Glaus  brought  everything. 

Whrfen  we  were  older,  of  course  we  helped  decorate  it.   Then  Christmas 

night  we  always  had  a  big  dinner  --  that  was  our  big  family  dinner 

on  Christmas  night.   On  Christmas  eve,  I  would  go  to  my  4MBt  friend, 

Elizabeth  Lilienthal,  where  they  had  their  big  celebration  on 

Christmas  eve  so  I  would  spend  Christmas  eve  with  them. 

HO:      When  it  was  your  night,  Christmas  night,  who  was  there  for 

dinner  beside  your  intimate  family? 

MS:      Well,  when  we  were  young,  I  think  but  I'm  not  sure  that  my 

father's  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Aunt  Marian  and  Uncle  Edgar 

Sinton,  and  their  three  daughters  came.   And,  of  course,  my  grand- 
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mother.   That's  the  way  I  think  it  was  but  I  can't  be  sure  of  it. 

HO:       So  Christmas  was  really  celebrated  in  your  family? 

MS:      Oh  yes,  very  much  so. 

HO:      What  about  the  Jewish  holy  days?  Did  your  family  observe 

any  of  those? 

MS:       No,  we  didn't  observe  them  as  such.   We  were  not  allowed  to 

go  to  school  on  Yom  Kippur  which  was  absolutely  absurd  --  I  mean, 

there  were  big  fights  over  that  because  we  wanted  to  go  to  school. 

I  guess  my  parents  were  sort  of  ambivalent  about  their  religion.   I 

mean  they  thought  it  was  very  important  that  you  go  to  Sunday  school. 

HO:      Was  that  attitude  uncommon? 

MS:      Well,  this  was  Reform  Judaism  and  it  seemed  the  proper 

thing  to  do  --  not  to  go  to  school  --  even  though  we  didn't 

participate  in  the  holy  day  ritual. 

HO:       How  about  Passover  or  did  you  celebrate  Easter? 

MS:      Oh,  we  celebrated  Easter  but  as  children  we  went  to  Passover 

dinner  at  Temple  Emanuel  where  they  had  a  special  meal  for  children, 

but  we  observed  nothing  in  our  home. 

HO:      Then  would  you  say  there  was  no  kind  of  ritualistic 

observance  of  the  Jewish  religion  in  your  home? 

MS:      Yes.   My  mother,  I  think,  grew  up  with  that.   I  say  this 

because  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  things  I've  inherited,  things  her 

parents  had. 

HO:       Like  the  Menorah,  the  branched  candlestick? 

MS:      Well,  no,  but   then  there's  something  called  a  "havdalah" 

candle  --  do  you  know  what  that  is?   A  havdalah  candle  is  about  a 

foot  long  and  it's  braided  wax  in  green,  red  and  yellow.   And  that 

was  burned  just  a  little  bit  on  the  Sabbath,  every  Friday  evening, 

and  they  usually  burnt  down  so  there  are  very  few  of  them  in 

existence.   I  guess  probably  it  was  a  pretty  Orthodox  ritual.   My 

mother  had  one  still  intact  and  I've  given  it  to  the  Judah  Magnes 

Museum. 

HO:       I  see.   Would  you  say  that,  although  your  mother  didn't 

burn  them  in  her  own  home,  probably  her  family  did? 
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MS:      I  don't  know,  only  that  she  inherited  it  from  her  parents. 

HO:      Very  quickly,  while  we  have  some  time  left  on  this  tape,  I'd 

like  to  ask  you  about  your  travels  --  when  you  went  to  Europe 

with  your  family  and  any  other  big  trips  that  you  took. 

MS:      The  family  went  to  Europe  two  summers,  in  1923  and  1927. 

My  father  packed  up  six  women:  my  mother,  his  three  daughters,  the 

governess,  Jeevie,  and  my  grandmother,  Caroline  Walter.   He  took  six 

women  to  Europe  and,  believe  me,  that  was  quite  some  expedition.   We 

went  by  train,  of  course,  to  New  York  and  then  we  boards^  a  ship  and 

spent  whatever  time  it  took  to  get  there  by  ship  and  then  we  would 

get  to  our  destination  and  hire  two  limousines  with  chauffeurs. 

HO:      Did  you  bring  trunks? 

MS:      Wardrobe  trunks  --  they  must  have  been  sent  ahead  to  each 

city.   I  mean,  for  instance  we  would  drive  through  Italy  and  those 

wardrobe  trunks  couldn't  have  come  with  us.   We  had  big  Oshkosh 

suit-cases.   In  the  big  cities,  I  can  remember,  Jeevie  was  always  in 

charge  of  the  luggage  and,  you  know,  you  set  up  those  big  wardrobe 

trunks  and  you  pulled  out  the  drawers  and  it  was  like  having  your 

own  closet  at  home.   So  the  trunks  must  have  been  sent  on  ahead 

and  the  suit-cases  piled  on  top  of  the  limousines.   After  all,  we 

had  two  drivers  to  handle  them. 

HO:      Do  you  remember  where  you  went? 

MS:      I  should  say  so.   We  went  --  well,  on  the  two  trips,  I 

know  we  went  to  England  twice  and  I  won't  go  into  detail  about  where 

we  went  because  it  would  take  too  long  but  we  drove  to  a  lot  of 

castles  in  England  and  I  remember  being  punished  one  day  so  I 

couldn't  go  to  see  Anne  Hathaway 's  cottage.... 

HO:      Do  you  remember  what  you  were  punished  for? 

MS:      Oh  no,  probably  fighting  with  Nell.   And  I  remember  one  time 

I  was  punished  because  we  insisted  on  --  I  don't  know  how  we  got  the 

papers,  now  this  interests  me  --  I  hadn't  thought  about  it  but  we 

always  wanted  to  read  the  funny  papers  while  we  were  driving  in 

the  car  and  where  we  got  hold  of  the  funny  papers,  I  don't  know. 

Anyway  that  was  a  no-no  because  we  were  supposed  to  be  looking  at  the 

beautiful  scenery.   And  three  kids  were  likely  to  be  squabbling  in 

the  back  seat. 

HO:      They  didn't  divide  you  up  in  the  cars? 
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MS:      Not  too  much  --  maybe  Carol  was  separate  but  Nell  and  I 
were  probably  always  together.   But  we  drove  through  Italy  and  Jeevie 
was  in  charge  of  the  sightseeing.   We  would  set  off  in  the  morning 
and  we  must  have  seen  a  dozen  churches  and  a  dozen  museums  every  day. 
Well,  there  weren't  a  dozen  museums  but  certainly  a  dozen  churches 
and  I  don't  think  there  was  a  stone  left  unturned.   We  saw  every 
thing  there  was  to  see  in  Italy  and,  let's  see,  we  were  in  Czecho 
slovakia  in  Prague,  and  in  Germany,  France,  Holland  and  Belgium. 
HO:      About  how  old  were  you  then? 
MS:      Well,  in  1923,  I  was  nine. 
HO:      Quite  young. 

MS:      Uh-huh,  and  in  1927  I  was  four  years  older  --  13.   Yes,  I 
was  young  and  Carol  was  much  younger.   She  got  car  sick  a  lot. 
HO:      Do  you  remember  her  going  along  with  you  to  all  those 
churches? 
MS:      No. 

HO:      She  wasn't  expected  to  do  that? 

MS:      No.   Nell  was  a  real  eager  beaver.   She  was  the  one  who 
wanted  to  climb  to  the  top  of  every  steeple.   She  was  very  eager  and 
I  was  reluctant  and  hanging  back. 

END  OF  TAPE 


INTERVIEW  III  with  MARJORIE  WALTER  SELLER 
DATE  OF  INTERVIEW:   July  11,  1984 
INTERVIEWER:   HELENE  OPPENHEIMER 

TAPE  III:    TAHOE  CONT'D:  FATHER'S  EARTHQUAKE  LETTER;  MOTHERj 
SORBONNE;   MARRIAGE 

HO:        This  is  Helens  Oppenheimer  speaking  with  Marjorie 

Walter  Seller  in  her  upstairs  sitting  room  at  2661  Broadway  in 

San  Francisco,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  July  11,  1984. 

Marjorie,  one  of  the  things  that  I  thought  might  be  interesting 

to  talk  about  which  we  didn't  cover  in  our  last  interview,  was 

how  you  got  the  long  way  to  Tahoe  in  the  early  days. 

MS:        That  is  a  good  question.   We  would  leave  about  six  o'clock 

in  the  evening  on  tne  Sacramento  riverboat'.  It  left  from  the  Ferry 

Building  and  you  took  your  car  on  the  ferryboat,  of  course.   And. 

you  slept  overnight  on  the  boat  and  just  to  go  from  San  Francisco 

to  Sacramento,  which  is  an  hour  and  a  half  nowadays  on  the  Freeway, 

took  us  all  night,  cruising  the  river.   And  the  staterooms  were  large 

and  beautiful,  with  beautiful  big  bathrooms,  and  it  was  warm  and 

balmy,  of  course.   So  we  kids  all  would  sit  up  on  the  deck  and  play 

the  ukelele  and  sing  and  it  was  more  fun.   I  mean,  you  just  hated  to 

go  to  bed.   It  was  a  really  nice  experience.   And  then  you  would  get 

to  Sacramento  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  we  would  get  off 

and  get  the  cars  off... 

HO:        Excuse  me  for  interrupting,  but  did  you  have  dinner  on 

• 

the  boat? 

MS:        Oh,  yes,  dinner  on  the  boat  and  loved  it.   Oh,  of  course; 

lovely  white  tablecloths;  good  food,  I  guess.   It  was  wonderful. 
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HO:         It  was  a  great  treat  just  to  be  going  there? 

MS:         Oh,  yes.   That  was  one  of  the  --  well,  the  rest  of.  it  wasn't 
so  great,  but  the  riverboat  was.   And  then  we  drove  in  the  large 
touring  car  with  jump  seats.   There  were  always  a  lot  of  us  in  the 
car;  my  parents  and  we  three  sisters  and  Miss  Jeeves.   And  Jeevie  always 
got  carsick,  every  time.   She  got  nose  bleeds,  too.   Anyway,  we  would 
start  at  six  in  the  morning,  in  the  large  touring  car,  and  the  win 
dows  were  sort  of  eisin^glass ,  and  you  could  remove  the  windows, 
I  think. . . 

HO:         It  must  have  gotten  very  warm. 

MS:   Y*3-   I  think  we  had  Granny  with  us,  too.   Yes,  it  was  a  earful. 
HO:         And  a  chauffeur,  or  your  father...? 

MS:         No,  my  father  drove.   And  we  would  take  a  picnic  and  chug 
along,  and  reach  Tahoe  about,  probably,  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.   Meanwhile,  we  would  have   picnicked  some  place,  climbed 
up  to  the  Summit  —  to  Donner  Summit--  where  all  the  cariwere  sputtering, 
boiling  over  and  stopping,  and  everybody  was  having  car  trouble. 
The  roads  were  dirt  roads  and  it  was  dusty.   Everybody  wore  dusters. 
I  remember  that  the  women,  we  kids  didn't,  but  the  women  all  wore 
dusters.   And  it  was  hot,  terribly  hot... 

HO:         Was  there  anything  on  the  road  to  help  you?  Like  a  gas 
station,  the  way  we  have  now? 

MS:         Well,  there  must  have  been  gas  stations,  because  you  couldn't 
possibly  get  up  there  without  it.   But  I  don't  think  on  the  way  to 
the  Summit.   I  think  you  planned  to  have  plenty  of  gas  before  you 
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got  to  the  Summit.   And  then  you  would  get  to  the  Summit  and  see 

Donner  Lake,  and  then  you  were  on  your  way  and  went  down.   But  it 

was  an  overnight   and  an  all  day  trip. 

HO:        I  guess  the  help  had  gone  ahead  already?   Do  you  remember 

how  they  got  there? 

MS:        Well,  there  was  a.  caretaker  there  who  lived  in  Auburn 

the  rest  of  the  year.   No,  I  don't  remember  how  they  got  there. 

There  was  a  caretaker  and  his  wife,  Harry  McArthur  and  his  wife, 

Elsa,  and  their  two  daughters,  Ruth  and  Helen.   They  had  a  little 

house  and  garden  on  the  place.   And  Harry  and  Elsa  would  get  the 

house  ready. 

HO:        Was  the  help  there  when  you  arrived? 

MS:        I  guess  they  must'  have  been  and  they  probably  went  by 

train.   We  needed  the  car. 

HO:        How  far  could  they  get  by  train? 

MS:        The  Southern  Pacific  train,  called  "the  long  train"^,  lef  t 

from  San  Francisco  for  Chicago  and  stopped  in  Truckee  where  one 

changed  to  the  little  train  that  left  Truckee;  the  narrow  guage 

train  that  stopped  in  front  of  our  house.   The  help  probably  took 

that.   So  it  was  quite  a  trip  to  get  there.   Coming  home  from  Tahoe 

was  quicker.   We  would  lea^ve  early  in  the  morning  and  I  don't  know 

why  it  was  quicker,  but  we  picnicked  about  after  Sacramento. 

HO:        You  drove,  then,  all  the  way  home... 

MS:        Yes,  as  far  as  Oakland,  where  we  took  the  automobile  ferry 

to  San  Francisco.   There  was  no  Bay  Bridge  then. 

HO:        That  must  have  been  a  long  trip. 
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MS:       It  was  from  six  in  the  morning  until  evening.   We  brought 

a  picnic  lunch.   I  don't  think  there  were  places  to... I  mean  T 

remember  later  in  life  we  stopped  at  the   Senator  Hotel  where 

everyone  stopped. 

HO:        In  Sacramento. 

MS:        Sacramento.   But,  going  up,  I  suppose  the  riverboat  was 

sort  of  the  nice  way  of  getting  there  and  avoided,  probably,  the 

many  hours  of  driving  from  San  Francisco  to  Sacramento. 

HO:        Do  you  remember  what  kind  of  car  you  had? 

ms;       Yes,  I  think  it  was  a  Cadillac. 

HO:       It  must  have  been  very  big  and  roomy. 

MS:        It  was  called  a  touring  car.   It  was  very  long. 

HO:        Do  you  remember  any  memorable  kinds  of  things  you  did 

at  Tahoe?   You  mentioned  the  fourth  of  July.   Were  there  outings 

that  you--? 

MS:        There  were  marvellous  picnics  with  always  several  families 

of  relatives.  There  were  lots  of  kids  belonging  to  my  parents' 

friends  and  relatives  up  there. 

HO:        Could  you  give  me  any  of  their  names? 

MS;        Well,  yes.   The  Sam  Lilienthal  family  and  the  Edward 

Branstfn  family  usually  stayed  at  the  Tahoe  Tavern  all  summer. 

We  were  together  a  great  deal.   The  Sam  Lilienthal  family  were  at 

the  Tavern  every  summer.   And  Sam  and  Alice  Lilienthal  were  great 

fishermen,  as  were  my  parents,  and  they  would  go  fishing  all  the 

time,  so  we  did  almost  everything  together.    And  they  had  more 
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relatives  up  to  stay  with  them.   And  the  two  years  that  we  went  to 

Europe  we  rented  our  house  to  them,  and  so  they  were  at  our  house 

for  those  two  summers.   The  picnics  were  absolutely  marvelous. 

There  were  huge  launches.   I  guess  we  called  themboats— .  launches 

where  somebody,  naturally,  drove  the  boat,  and  we  would  take  these 

elaborate  picnics  with  us,  and  of  course  we  had  Lake  Tahoe  all  to 

ourselves  in  those  days.   And  there  were  these  large  stretches  of 

beach--Rubicon  and  Carnelian  Bay  and  all  these  places  that  were  not 

built  up.   And  it  was  just  nothing  but  long  stretches  of  beaches 

and  we  would  stop  and  unload  these  picnic  hampers... 

HO:         Would  any  of  the  help  go  with  you? 

MS:         I  don't  think  so.   I  think  this  was  a  do-it-yourself. 

The  help  prepared  the  meal. 

HO:         Do  you  remember  any  of  the  wonderful  things  you  ate? 

MS:         No.   They  just  tasted  very  good.   Besides,  the  boat  ride 

and  the  picnic,  we  swam  in  the  lake. 

HO:         Everybody  went  in? 

MS:         Yes,  and  the  boat  trip  itself  was  fun.   Just  getting  there, 

HO:         When  you  stopped,  did  you  hike  or  do  anything  like  that? 

MS:         At  Carnelian  Bay,  we  would  pick  up  stones  and  beautiful 

carnelians.   And  the  other  places,  I  guess,  we  hiked  around.   But  on 

the  picnics  we  didn't  do  our  hiking.   We  did  that  more  on  horseback 

trips.   We  would  go  for  all-day  horseback  trips,  way  up  to  the  top  of 

the  mountains  where  there  were  lakes. 

HO:         Was  that  around  Echo  Lake? 
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MS:       We  didn't  go  to  Echo  Lake  on  horses.   I  think  there  was... 

no/  I  don't  remember  the  names  of  the  lakes.   But  there  were  many 

little  lakes. 

HO:        And  when  you  went  on  all-day  horseback  trips,  did  you  take 

your  food  in  saddlebags^  do  you  remember? 

MS:        The  food  went  along  with  the  guides  who  led  us--box 

lunches.   It  was  very  important  to  us  which  horse  we  got  and  what 

the  horse's  name  was. 

HO:        Each  of  you  probably  had  a  favorite... 

MS*        Yes. 

HO:        Ever  the  same  favorite? 

MS:        Well,  maybe. 

HO:        You  mean  just  the  name,  per  se,  was  important? 

MS:        Yes.  If  you  got  M'olly  or  Bunny  or  whatever  the  horse's  name 

was,  it  was  very  important.   Oh,  goody  (claps  hands)  I  got  Molly  or 

whatever.   Oh,  those  were  great  excursions  and  when  we  got  up  there, 

there  were  nice  small  lakes  and  I  remember  lots  of  mosquitoes.   And, 

I  think,   maybe  we  did  a  little  fishing  up  there,  eating,  and  hiking 

around  and  swimming. 

HO:        Wonderful  summers...  and  they  were  how  long--three 

monhs? 

MS:        Well,  a  little  over  two. 

HO:        Did  you  stay  through  Labor  Day? 

MS:        Yes,  including  July  4th  and  Labor  Day.  And,  of  course, 

my  father  in  those  days,  and  I  think  I've  said  this  already,  he  was 

able  to  take  all  this  time  off. 
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HO:       I  know  you  had  a  great  many  guests,  though  you  said 

a  lot  of  them  were  family  and  relatives  because  you  had  such  a 

large  family.   But,  as  time  went  on,  did  you  girls  have  guests,  too? 

MS:       Oh,  yes. 

HO:       How  did  you  decide?   You  couldn't  all  three  have  guests  at 

the  same  time,  could  you? 

MS:       No.   We  played  a  game  called  "Guest  List",  and  we  would 

sit  by  the  hour  planning  who  was  going  to  have  who,  when,  and  who 

would  go  together.  We  had  a  lot  of  guest  rooms,  so  we  had  a  regular 

schedule  made  out. 

HO:       For  the  whole  summer? 

MS:       Pretty  much.   And  my  mother  had  her  friends  too.   It  was 

quite  a  job  arranging  for  everybody  to  come  at  the  right  time  and 

fit  in. 

HO:       Was  breakfast  a  very  special  time? 

MS:       Yes.   I  say  that  emphatically  because  breakfast  was  at 

nine  o'clock,  and  if  you  didn't  show  up  at  nine,  you  wouldn't  get 

any  breakfast. 

HO:       That  was  for  the  young  people? 

MS:       For  everybody. 

HO:       Even  the  grown-up  guests? 

MS:       Yes,  everybody.   Everybody  had  to  show  up  at  nine  o'clock 

and  I  hated  it  because  I  was  never  an  early  riser.   So  I  always 

came  to  breakfast  in  a  very  black  mood,  sat  at  the  very  end  of  the 

table  and  tried  not  to  talk  to  anybody.  The  schedule  had  to  be. 
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I  can  understand  that,  because  there  was  a  lot  of  help  who  had  to 
move  on  to  the  next  meal.   During  the  summer  there  was  more  help 
than  Mother  had  at  home  because  the  cook  had  to  have  a  kitchen 
maid  to  help  him.   And  with  my  sisters  and  I  and  our  children, 
each  family  had  a  nurse.    The  kids  ate  in  the  kitchen  in  what 
had  been  Granny's  cottage.   They  all  ate  there  until  they  got  a 
little  bit  older  and  then  they  ate  with  us.   But  there  had  to  be 
a  lot  of  order  for  breakfast  because  then  the  cook  had  to  get 
lunch  and  the  lunch  was  always  a  three  course  meal. 
HO:      It  wasn't  buffet  style? 

MS:      No,  sir.   No.   Served  and  sit  down.   Marvelous,  •tfervelous. 

to 

HO:      And  then  what  time  did  you  sit  down  a*  dinner? 

MS:      Well,  cocktails  started  on  the  long  porch  at  6:30  and 

dinner  was  served  at  7:00  or  7:30.   Everything  had  to  run  on 

schedule.   I  could  see  why... with  that  many  people   you  couldn't 

be  sloppy  about  mealtimes.   They  had  to  be  regimented. 

HO:      It  was  complicated  logistics  for  your  mother  to  manage 

and  organize. 

MS:      It  was.   It  was  very  complicated,  because  she  also  had  to 

plan  the  meals  for  a  week  ahead. 

HO:      To  order  the  food? 

MS:      Yes,  from  San  Francisco.   I  may  have  already  said  that  later 

on  the  markets  at  Tahoe  City  got  better  and  she  was  able  to  do  more 

marketing  in  Tahoe  City.   Oh,  she  always  did  some  there  anyway, 

but  she  was  able  to  do  a  lot  more  later.   And  then,  one  year  my 
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mother  got  the  measles  and  Nell  and  I  had  to  take  over  the  meals 

and  it  was  no  fun.   Mother  really  worked  awfully  hard  over  it. 

She  was  sitting  at  her  desk  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  planning.   It 

was  quite  an  operation. 

HO:      Do  you  know  what  kind  of  things  your  parents  did  with 

their  guests  in  the  evening  up  there? 

MS:      I  think  we  all  played  games.   I  mean  the  guests—children 

and  adults. 

HO:      Together? 

MS:      Yes,  I  think  so.   The  grown-ups  knitted  a  good  deal.   And 

there  were  a  lot  of  rocking  chairs  and  the  ladies  all  sat  in  the 

rocking  chairs  and  knitted.   But  I  think  we  all  pretty  much  played 

the  same  games  and  if  the  adults  didn't  want  to  play,  the  kids  did. 

We  played  games  like  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral ...  and  other 

guessing  games. 

HO:      Any  card  games? 

MS:      My  parents  played  bridge. 

HO:      I  see.   Marjorie,  can  you  think  of  anything  else  that  might 

be  of  interest  that  we  haven't  covered? 

MS:      Well,  hmmmm. . .  I  think  you  might  be  interested  in  how  we 

got  our  hot  water.   It  was  sort  of  a  primitive  system.   There  was 

a  spring ...  there  were  lots  of  springs  coming  down  from  the  mountains 

into  the  Truckee  River,  and  we  had  sort  of  a  dam  which  was  a  square 

cement  thing  that  filled  with  the  spring  water.   Now  the  dam,  then, 

was  piped  into  a  furnace  in  what  we  called  the  Grove,  which  was 

just  a  big  grove  of  trees  right  next  to  the  house.   And  this  big 
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furnace  had  to  be  stoked  with  logs  every  morning,  and  then  the 

water  went  into  the  pipes  of  the  house.    Harry  McArthur,  the 

caretaker,  every  morning — I  guess,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning — 

had  to  light  the  fire  to  heat  the  pipes.   ..He  had  to  do  that  both 

in  the  morning  and  then  in  the  late  afternoon,  in  order  to  get 

hot  water  at  night.   Harry  made  this  system,  himself,  sort  of  a 

Mickey  Mouse  affair,  but  it  worked. 

HO:      He  used  wood? 

MS:      Wood  logs,  yes. 

HO:      Was  the  furnace  above  ground? 

MS:      It  was  above  ground;  built  sort  of  into  the  ground.   I  mean, 

it  was  a  brick  thing  that  stuck  out. 

HO:      Fairly  big? 

MS:      Yeah,  it  was  big. 

HO:      How  about  electricity? 

MS:      Electricity  we  had. 

HO:      As  far  back  as  you  can  remember? 

MS:      Yes,  as  far  as  I  can  remember.   Telephone--we  were  on  a 

party  system,  a  party  line,  and  one  of  our  big  amusements  was  to 

listen  in  to  everybody  else's  conversations...!  think  our  bell  was 

two  longs  and  a  short. 

HO:      You  remember  that? 

MS:      Yes.   Another  item  of   interest/  perhaps--my  grandmother 

had  in  her  cottage  both  a  large  sleeping  porch  as  well  as  her 

bedroom.   All  the  cottages  had  big  sleeping  porches. 
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HO:      Do  you  know  why  they  always  did  that?   You  don't  see  this 

any  more. 

MS:      No,  I  think  they  must  have  been  on  a  health  kick,  (laughing) 

You  know  they  weren't...!  guess  they  thought  it  was  healthy.   Of 

course,  it  was  freezing  cold  at  night.   Tahoe  gets  very  cold  at 

night . 

HO:      Yes,  when  you  talked  about  tents  I  thought  it  must  have 

been  very  cold  in  those  tents. 

MS:      There  was  no  heat.   The  only  thing  we  had  was  a  big  fireplace 

in  the  living  room. 

HO:      No  heat  in  the  house? 

kerosine 

MS:      No.   There  were  free  standing  stoves  in  the  bedrooms  and 

A 

we  had  that  heat  to  dress  by  in  the  mornings. 

HO:      Who  lit  the  stoves? 

MS:      I  think  Jeevie,  in  our  room  anyway.   And  then  the  big 

fireplace  in  the  living  room.   But  it  was  cold  out  on  the  sleeping 

porch. 

HO:      How  about  the  little  cottages? 

MS:      They  had  no  stoves  and  no  sleeping  porches.   Anyway,  the 

outside  screens  of  my  parents'  and  grandparents'  porches  were  covered 

with  hop  vines  and  the  garden  was  between  the  two  houses,  and 

it  was  pretty.   The  hop  vines  were  started  on  strings  and  the 

leaves  grew  up  the  strings  outside  of  the  screen  porches  so  they 

formed  a  shade  and  a  barrier  so  you  couldn't  see  in.   Anyway, 

Granny  had  tea  every  afternoon,  and  we  would  go  over  there  and 
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visit  with  her  and  have  tea. 

HO:        Did  she  have  her  own  little  kitchen? 

MS:        Yes,  she  had  a  little  kitchen.   And  there  was  another 
big  room  and  sleeping  porch  for  her  daughter,  my  Aunt  Mariats^my 
father's  sister  and  Uncle  Edgar  Sinton.   So  they  all  had  their  own 
cottage  when  they  came  up  there.   Then  my  grandmother  also  put  up 
gooseberry  j  am^  from  wild  gooseberries  that  grew  along  the  railroad 
tracks.   And  so  we  had  delicious  tea  with  gooseberry  jam  on  toast. 
HO:        Did  the  gooseberry  jam  taste  wonderful  to  you? 
MS:        Marvelous,  marvelous.   I  don't  know  where  you  can  find 
wild  gooseberries  any  more.   I  remember  they  were  prickly  and  pale 
green . 

HO:        Almost  clear  like  a  grape? 

MS:        Yes,  round  and  clear  and  very  prickly.   Then,  of  course, 
there  were  the  daily  walks.   And  the  daily  walks  consisted  of 
walking  up  the  trail  two  and  a  half  miles  to  Tahoe  City  and  doing 
whatever  had  to  be  done  there,  which  may  have  been  nothing,  just  in 
order  to  take  a  walk.   And  walk  back  on  the  railroad  tracks.   That 
was  done  with  Jeevie  every  morning. 
HO:        On  the  railroad  tracks? 

MS:        Up    on  the  trail... back  on  the  railroad  tracks.  Every 
day,  with  Jeevie. 

HO:        Wasn't  there  then,  too,  a  strong  belief  in  the  benefits 
of  walking,  as  well  as  in  the  benefits  of  the  sleeping  porch? 
MS:        I  think  Jeevie  thought  so,'  my  parents  thought  so  too. 
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We  also  swam  every  day  in  the  river. 

HO:        Did  you  have  treehouses? 

MS:        No,  we  didn't  have  a  treehouse.   We  had  a  playhouse. 

And  I  think  we  played  house  a  lot,  but  I  don't  really  know  what 

else  we  did.   Well,  we  had  a  badminton  court  which  became  a  tennis 

court.   And  we  swam  twice  a  day  and  spent  long  hours  at  the  swimming 

hole . 

HO:        Could  you  dive? 

MS:        Oh,  yes,  because  it  was  where  the  river  was  really  a 

rushing  current  in  most  places,  then  in  a  few  places  on  the  river 

it  widened  and  this  was  just  above  our  house... one  of  the  spots 

where  it  widened  out  quite  a  bit  and  was  quite  deep.   And  it  was 

fairly  still  in  the  middle,  but  there  was  a  back  current  that  went 

up  and  then  a  faster  current  that  went  down  the  middle  and,  uh,  then 

got  sort  of  quiet.   We  built  a  little  pier  out  and  you  could  lie  on 

the  pier,  in  the  sun. 

HO:        Maybe  one  the  reasons  your  father  —  and  who  was  it  he 

walked  with? 

MS:        His  brother. 

HO:        --chose  that  spot. 

MS:        Maybe,  and  also  because  of  the  good  fishing  there. 

HO:        Was  his  brother  ever  able  to  come  and  enjoy  it? 

MS:        Not  much,  I  guess.  He  and  his  wife,  Pearl--my  mother's 

sister--lived  in  Paris  when  they  were  young,  and  she  died  in  1913 

in  San  Francisco.   She  died  in  our  house  when  she  was  in  her  twenties 

But  I  was  very  young  then. 
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HO:        Did  she  live  in  your  house  with  her  husband  originally? 

MS:        Not  until  they  returned  from  Europe  when  she  was  sick. 

I  don't  remember  where  they  lived  otherwise .. .They  were  wonderful 

summers.   The  only  complaint  I  had  was,  as  I  got  a  little  bit  older/ 

my  friends  all  went  to  camp.   And  I  wanted  to  go  to  camp  also,  and 

my  father  said  that  this  was  camp.   He  really  thought  so.   And  I, 

I  don't  think  he  understood  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  camp  and  sleep 

in  dormitories  with  my  friends.   And,  uh,  do   regimented  camp  things 

that  they  did. 

HO:        Do  you  think  your  sisters  felt  the  same  way? 

MS:        No,  I  don't  think  so.   I  think  Carol  might  have  liked  to 

go  to  camp.   I  don't  know. 

HO:        At  least  try  it? 

MS:        Yes.   I  feel  that  I  grew  up  and  got  married  very  young  and 

had  never  been  to  college  and  never  been  to  camp.   And  so  I  feel 

that  I  was-- 

HO:        Deprived? 

MS:        Well,  I  feel  as  if  I  missed  some  experiences  that  maybe 

might  have  been  good  for  me. 

HOi        How  long  did  you  continue  to  go  to  Tahoe  after  you  were 

married  and  your  children  were  born? 

MS:        Until  Mother  sold  the  house.   It  was  in  the  fifties. 

HO:        And  why  did  she  sell  the  house? 

MS:        Oh,  it  was  too  big.   It  became  too  much  as  she  got  older 

and  it  was  too  much  of  an  operation  to  run.   She  offered  it  to  all 
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of  us  and  we  didn't  want  it.   It  was  too  much  because  the  place  got 
so  big... it  started  out  with  two  houses  and  very,  very  simple  and 
then,  of  course,  tents  became  log  cabins  and  the  log  caabins  got  a 
little  bit  more  elaborate.   Also,  we  were  not  winterized  so  that 
you  couldn't  use  it  in  winter  and  it  had  this  primitive  system  of 
heating  the  water.   Harry  McArthur,  the  caretaker,  was  getting  old, 
and  I  suppose  he  wouldn't  have  been  there  much  longer. 
HO:        Is  the  house  still  there? 

MS:        No,  it  burned  down.   It  was  sold  and  subsequently  burned 
down  and  so  it's  not  there.    I've  been  by  and  the  sign  is  still 
there.   The  place  was  called  Rampart  because  of  the  enormous  rock 
formation  that  was  across  the  river  from  us.   On  the  side  of  the 
railroad  tracks  and  road  there  was  this  rock  which  was  called 
Rampart  Rock  .   So  we  called  our  place  Rampart  and  also  called  it 
Walter  Lodge.   I  think  the  sign  is  still  there,  but  nothing  else  is. 
HO:        Well,  I  know  that  Rampart  has  lived  very  vividly  in  the 
memory  of  lots  of  people  in  San  Francisco. 
MS:        Lots  of  people... 

HO:        Is  there  anything  more  about  Tahoe  that  you'd  like  to  add? 
MS:        Well,  there  were  a  number  of  other  families  who  were  there 
at  that  time,  at  Tahoe.   There  were  the  Sidney. Ehrmans ,  who  had  a 
very  palatial  place  which,  since  they  died,  has  been  turned  over  to 
the  State.   It's  a  State  Park  now,  and  they  do  a  very  nice  job  of 
giving  you  tours  throughout.   And  there  were  the  Walter  Hellers 
down  at  Tall ac   And  there  were  resorts--Homewood  and      Tahoe  Tavern/ 
(now  made  into  condominiums J  Glenwood  and  Brockway.   We  had  friends 
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who  stayed  at  these  places,  so  we  did  a  certain  amount  of  visiting. 
,.HO :       Do  you  think  that  your  family  were  among  the  first  who 
built  there? 

MS:        Yes,   ahd         these  other  families  that  I  mentioned. 

\ 

And  then  we  had  other  friends — the  Leland  Rosener  and  Joe  Haber 

families  had  houses  together  on  the  same  property,  near  Homewood-- 

also  the  Dick  Shainwald  family. 

HO:        So  it  was  a  very  active  social  life  up  there. 

MS:        Not  very,  no.   I  mean  it  was  spotty.   It  was  sort  of  active 

for  us: when  we  got  to  be  in  our  teens  because  the  families  had  children 

our  age.   We  did  a  certain  amount  of  visiting  back  and  forth,  but  it 

was  not  easy  because  the  roads  were  not  very  good,  and  it  was  a 

long  trip  to  visit  people. 

HO:        You  mentioned  a  minute  ago  that  one  of  the  things  that 

you  did  that  was  fun  was  going  frogging.  Now,  what's  that? 

MS:       Oh,  we  went  frogging  at  Tallac .  we  collected  frogs  in 

nets.   There  were  .ilots  of  frogs  there.  We  seemed  to  know  the'. place 

to  go  and  then  we  would  bring  the  frogs  home  and  have  frogs 'legs 

for  dinner. 

HO:        To  move  on,  you  mentioned,  I  think,  briefly,  that  your 

father,  during  the  earthquake,  lived  in  San  Francisco  as  a  young 

man  and  your  grandparents,  his  parents,  were  away  at  that  time 

and  he  wrote  them... maybe  you'd  better  tell  it. 

MS:        He  wrote  a  letter  which  I  have  a  copy  of --the  day  of  the 

earthquake  as  it;  was  happening  '.   And  he  was  explaining 
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what  was  occurring. to  his  parents  who  were  in  Europe.    The 

A/ 
family  business,  D- &  E.Walter,  was  on  Mission  Street,  and  he 

wrote  this  account  of  the  earthquake  as  it  was  happening  and  he 
really  did  a  beautiful  job  of  explaining  it.   So  it's  all  docu 
mented.   The  earthquake  must  have  been  just  fearful.   I  don't 
think  we  can  possibly  imagine...!  mean,  he  sp.qke  of  things  just 
being  thrown  helter  skelter,  people  out  in  the  streets  and  buildings 
crumbled.   We  all  know  about  it,  but-- 

HO:        Do  you  think  it  would  help  to  include  that  letter  of  your 
father's  with  the  transcript? 

MS:        Yes, Lhe  tells  the  story  much  better  than  I  can.    He  wrote 
it  from  his  house  as  the  earthquake  wast-progressing,  and  the  flames 
were  encompassing  San  Francisco  up  to  Van  Ness  Avenue. (see  John  I . 
Walter  to  his  parents. ) 
HO:        How  old  was  he  then? 

MS:        I  think  he  was  about  twenty-six,  not  married.   My  mother 
also  had  a  story  to  tell  about  the  earthquake.   At  that  time  she 
was  living  with  her  mother;  her  father  had  died.   She  was  living 
with  her  mother  and  her  sister  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  because 
their  house  was  being  redecorated.    The  hotel  was  totally  destroyed 
during  the  earthquake.   So  when  the  earthquake  happened . my  mother 
and  her  mother  and  her  sister  were  able  to  hire  a  horse  and  buggy 
which  took  them  out  to  the  beach  which  seemed  the  only  place  to  go. 
The  driver  took  them  out  to  Shorty  Roberts  at  the  beach,  which  was 
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not,  you  know,  disreputable,  but  it  was  not  a  fancy  place.   And 
Shorty  Roberts  was  very  nice  and  let  them  sleep  in  one  of  those 
booths  with  benches--it  was  only  for  one  night.   And  then,  I  guess, 
they  went  back  to  their  house  at  2231  Clay  Street  and  this  house 
had  a  huge  lawn;  they  set  up  tents  and  fed  people.   I  was  curious 
about  where  they  got  the  food,  and  in  this  letter  that  my  father 
wrote  he  said  that  free  food  stations  were  opened  and  that  groceries 
were  raided  and  their  contents  confiscated  and  given  away.   He  also 
said,  and  I  quote:  "We  all  hustle  for  grub  and  we  feed  a  lot  every 
day,  cooking  in  the  back  yard." 

HO:        When  your  mother  and  father  married, your  grandfather  was 
not  alive? 

MS:        My  mother's  parents  were  both  dead.   My  mother  was  about 
eighteen  when  her  parents  died  and  then  she  went  to  live  with  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  AdolfoStahl.   They  lived  in  .a  large  mansion  on  Pacific 
and  Gough,  and  I  remember  that  house—very  formal,  with  a  double 
staircase  that  met  on  a  landing;  you  could  go  up  either  side. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  red  velvet  in  that  house,  and  my  aunt  and 
uncle  gave  lavish  parties;  I  heard  about  them — this  was  before  my 
time.   They  gave  an  orchid  party  once,  and  the  whole  house  was 
decorated  with  orchids.   Anyway,  my  mother  and  her  sister  lived 
with  them  until  they  got  married. 
HO:        How  were  they  related  to  your  mother? 

MS:        This  aunt  was  my  mother's  mother's  sister.   Her  name  was 
Rosalie  Schwartz  Stahl  and  we  all  called  her  "Aunt  Zillie". 
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HO:        Now,  what  happened  to  your  mother's  own  home  during  the 

period  she  was  living  with  relatives? 

MS:.       I  have  no  idea. 

HO:        It  was  after  she  and  your  father  got  married  that  they 

moved  back  into  her  old  home? 

MS:        Yes. 

HO:        Where  was  your  father  educated? 

MS:        He  went  to  Stanford.   And         to  Lowell  High  School. 

HO:        Lowell?  And  your  mother,  do  you  know 

where--? 

MS; 

HO: 

young? 

MS: 

HO: 

MS: 

HO: 

MS: 


My  mother  went  to  Miss  West's  school. 

Did  your  mother  and  father  know  each  other  when  they  were 


I  doubt  it. 

Do  you  know  how  they  met? 

No. 

I  remember"  your  mother  was  a  very  beautiful  woman. 

Yes,  she  and  her  sister  were  considered  great  beauties; 
they  were  both  beautiful. 

HO:        You  mentioned  a  few  of  the  things  that  your  mother  did 
with  ypu  and  that  there  weren't  a  lot;  playing  the  piano  was  one 
of  them.   Can  you  think  of  any  other  activities  you  did  together? 
MS:        She  didn't  do  many  fun  things  with  us;  she  did  take  us  to 
the  dentist  a  lot   (laughing).  I  can  remember  going  to  the  dentist 
quite  of  ten  —  orthodontist ,  I  guess. 
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HO:        All  of  you? 

MS:        No,  one  at  a  time.   Seems  to  me  we  did  go  to  the  dentist 
a  lot  (more  laughter),  and  then  there  was  always  a  nice  treat  after 
wards.   We  would  go  to  either  Foster  &  O'Rear  or  The  Golden  Pheasant 
or  Maskey's  and  have  an  ice  cream  soda.   Maskey's  just  went  out  of 
business  a  few  years  ago.   They  had  wonderful  candy  and  marvelous 
ice  cream  sodas,  and  Foster  &  O'Rear   also—they  were  the  best- 
well,  besides  Blum's—but  they  were  downtown;  Blum's  wasn't. 
HO:        So  you  always  went  there? 

MS:       Always  the  treat  after  the  dentist.   Mother  did  do  that 
for  us.   I  don't--well,  this  was  not  an  awful  lot  of  fun,  but 
(laughing)  it  seems  to  me  Mother  went  often  to  the  employment  agency, 
to  Miss  Howie's  on  Buchanan  Street,  near  our  house. 
HO:        She  had  quite  a  few  servants  to  manage. 
MS:        Yes,  and  I  guess  there  was  a  sort  of  turnover.   So 
when  my  Mother  went  to  Miss  Howie's,  it  seems  to  me  she  took  me  along 
quite  often. 

HO:        Did  you  find  that  entertaining? 

MS:        I--it  was  another  of  those  things  I  accepted  without 
question.  That's  what  she'd  do-^-taking  me  along  to  the  employment 
agency  was  all  right.   I  remember  being  very  familiar  with  Miss  Howie. 
HO:        Did  you  sit  there  while  your  mother  interviewed? 
MS:        Uh-huh.   I  would  listen  to  the  interviews.   I  didn't  find 
them  particularly  entertaining.   Just  something  one  did.   My  mother 
drove  an  electric  car. 
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HO:        Oh,  really?  She  drove  it  herself? 

MS:        Yes,  I  remember  that  very  well. 

HO:        And  did  you  enjoy  riding  in  it? 

MS:        Oh,  yes.   It  was  fun  to  ride  in  one.   They  were  so  quiet. 

HO:        Did  youliike  to  go  downtown  with  your  mother? 

MS:        I  don't  think  I  cared.   I  don't  think  I  went  downtown  for 

clothes,  because  we  had  our  clothes  made  by  Mrs.  Seam  out  on 

Cherry  Street. 

HO:        Now,  Carol  mentioned  about  the  castanet  lessons  that  you 

girls  had.   Do  you  have  anything  to  add  to  that? 

MS:        Well,  the  reason  that  we  took  castanet  lessons  was  that  my 

parents  went  with  my  father's  cousin,  Charlie  Haas,  and  another  man 

by  the  name  of  Carl  Wolbach — the  four  of  them  went  to  Havana.   they 

went  elsewhere  too,  but  I  remember  Havana  being  the  main  thing.   And 

they  must  have  seen  some  castanet  dancing  because  they  came  home 

with  some  castanets  and  decided  that  Charlie  Haas'  daughter, 

Madeleine,  who  was  my  cousin,  and  Nell  and  I  should  have  castanet 

lessons,  and  we  took  turnsjhaving  them  in  what  was  the  music  room, 

an  all-purpose  sort  of  room  in  our  home,  or  in  Madeleine's  house  on 

Washington  Street,  which  later  she  tore  down  and  built  the  modern 

house  where  she  lives  today~ 

HO;        Do. you  remember  the  castanet  teacher? 

MS:        No,  I  don't  remember  the  teacher,  but  I  remember  it  was 

a  lot  of  fun.   We  became  pretty  good  at  castanets. 

HO:        Can  you  still — ? 
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MS:        I  don't  know — I  don ' f  have" any . 

HO:        You've  spoken  of  your  family's  interest  in  music.  Although 

it  was  much  later,  wasn't  your  mother  involved  in  the  Symphony  in 

some  way?   Wasn't  she  a  great  friend  of  the  Jordas? 

MS:        Oh,  the  Jordas  came  much  later  in  our  lives.    And  Paul 

(Bissinger)  and  I  had  been  long  married;  we  were  probably  in  our 

fifties.   No,  their  interest  in  music  was  limited.   Mother  had 

Symphony  tickets  for  Thursday  afternoon  symphonies  always,  but 

beyond  that  I  don't  think-- 

HO:        Could  I  be  thinking  of  your  grandmother  whom  you  mentioned 

having  served  on  the  board  of —  ? 

MS:        Not  on  any  musical  board  I  know  of.   She  was  one  of  the 

founders  of  Children's  Hospital  and  subsequently  when  she  died  I  was 

asked  to  replace  her  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

HO:        Were  you  married  then? 

MS:        Oh,  yes.  I  "was  young  married  —  I  was  in  my  twenties  and  I 

wasn't  very  popular  on  that  Board.   They  were  all  old  people,  very 

many  old  ladies.   There  was  Clara  Heller,  Mrs.  E.S.  Heller,  one  of 

my  grandmother's  friends,  an  old  lady  who  picked  me  up  and  took  me 

to  the  first  meeting,  and  said  to  me  in  the  back  of  her. limousine , 

"Now,  Marjorie,  this  is  your  first  meeting,  so  you're  not  to  open 

your  mouth,"  which  intimidated  me  a  great  deal.    It's  a  very  nice 

board  to  be  on  now,  since  it's  all  young  people,  but  in  those  days 

it  was  still  the  remnants  of  the  original  founders.   My  mother 
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was  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Mt  .  Zion  Hospital;  she  was  very 

active  in  it. 

HO:         What  kind  of  activities^,  do  you  remember? 

MS:         Well,  whatever  one  does  on  the  Board  of  Directors.   All 

I  remember  is  that  she  was  quite  busy  with  it. 

HO:         How  long  did  you  stay  on  the  Board  of  Childrens  Hospital? 

MS:         Not  very  long,  about  two  years.   Then  I  resigned. 

HO:         Before  we  go  on  to  your  other  activities  as  ajyoung 

married  woman,  let's  go  back  to  the  days  after  you  finished  high 

school.   Did  you  have  any  further  education? 

MS:         Yes,  I  had  a  year  in  Paris.   I  guess  I  might  say  it  was 

one  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life.   It  was  wonderful.  My  friend, 

Ruth  Koshland,  later  Mrs.  Marco  Francis  Hellman,  who  lived  at  the 

time  in  Boston,  but  again  in  those  days  families  were  so  connected 

and  inter-related  too,  that  —  for  instance,  with  the  Koshlands,  really 

most  of  them  came  from  San  Francisco,  and  some  of  them  went  to  Boston 

and  were  in  the  wool  business  there  —  this  was  the  Jesse  Koshland 

family,  and  they  came  out  here  every  summer,  so  Ruth  and  I  were 

best  friends.   Ruth  wrote  me  in  the  spring  of  1930  —  actually  it  was 

right  after  my  father  died—and  said  that  her  parents  were  going  to 

spend  a  year  in  Europe  and  she  was  going  to  study  in  Paris  with  two 

chaperones  from  her  school  in  Boston.   Her  school  specialized  in 


French     and   one  of  the»Kwas  the  French  teacher,  so  there  were 

i\ 

^ 

two  of  her  tachers  and  her  younder  sister  Frances  who  wasaoing 
*  <f 

to  go  to  a  school  in  Switzerland.   So  Ruth  asked  if  I  would  go 
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along  and  my  mother  was  very  nice  and  let  me  go.   My  father  had 
just  died  and  my  sister,  Nell,  had  just  gotten  married,  so  it  was 
sort  of  a  sacrifice  for  my  mother  to  let  me  go.   So,  off  we  went 
and  we  had  an  apartment  at  No.  4,  Ave .  Matignon. 
HO:        Just  the  two  of  you? 

MS:        No,  with  our  chaperones--the  two  young  teachers--!  think 
they  were  pretty  young,  in  their  late  twenties,  maybe.    They 
were  a  lot  of  fun.   Ruth  and  I  went  to  the  British  Institute  of 
the  Sorbonne  and  studied  French  subjects  and--I  happened  to  like 
Latin--!  attempted  a  Latin  class,  but  it  was  too  tough.     I  couldn't 
translate  Latin  into  French  into  English,  so  I  had  to  give  that  up. 
HO:        Had  you  had  some  Latin  at  Miss  Burke 's? 
MS:        I  had  four  years  and  I  liked  it.   That .was  one  of  the 
few  things  I  was  good  at.   And,  besides  going  to  school  every  day, 
where  we  went  by  Metro  or  bus--we  played  a  game  in  the  Metro- 
riding  first  class  with  a  third  class  ticket  and  trying  not  to 
get  caught.   Ruth  studied  piano  and  she  practiced  three  hours  a 
day  •   I  studied  sculpturing  over  on  the  Left  Bank  with  an  artist 
who  was  a  friend  of  my  uncle  Edgar  Walter;   he  recommended  this 
man  to  me  and  so  I  studied  sculpture  with  him.   I  forget  how  many 

afternoons  a  week  I  went  over  to  the  Left  Bank.   We  also  took 

^ 

diction  lessons  from   an  actor  at  the  Comedie  Francaise-- 

HO :        Diction  in  French,  I  suppose? 

MS:        Yes,  we  used  to  take  the  lessons  backstage  at  the  Comedie. 

That  was  a  lot  of  fun  and  he  was  very  attractive.   And  we  had 
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walking  tours  of  Paris-- 

HO :        Walking  tours  that  were  professionally  guided? 

MS:        Yes,  I  think  they  got  someone  to  do  this  for  us.   We 

also  went  to  the  Cordon  Bleu  and  took  cooking  lessons. 

HO:        Do  you  think  you  learned  much? 

MS:        No-o-o,  I've  never  been  a  good  cook.   And  we  had 

somewhat  of  a  social  life.    We  met  some  awfully  nice  girls, 

the 

whom  we  met  at  school. 

O 

HO:        Was  the  British  Institute  just  for  English  and  American 

students? 

a- 

MS:        For  foreigners.   There  was. very  nice  Czechoslovakian  girl 

>\ 

in  the  class  who  became  our  good  friend.   And  we  had  a  lot  of  good 

French  friends,  and  boys  who  took  us  out. 

HO:        Were  they  French  boys? 

MS:        Yes,  and  we  were  very  strictly  told  to  be  at  home  by 

midnight . 

HO:        And  were  you? 

MS:        Yes,  I  think'so. 

HO:        When  you  went  out  with  these  boys,   What  sort  of  things 

did  you  do  together? 

MS:        Oh,  I  think  we  went  and  sat  in  a  cafe  and  drank  lemonade 

or  something  (laughter). 

HO:        You  didn't  drink  anything  alcoholic? 

MS:        Oh,  no!   I  didn't  drink,  anyway.   And  we  went  to  dinner 

a  lot  and  went  to  concerts  aLlot. 

HO:        Museums? 
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MS:        Yes,  I  was  studying  sculpture  and  so  I  spent  a  lot  of 
time  at  the  Rodin  Museum.    For  our  vacations,  Ruth's  parents 
took  us  to  St.  Moritz  for  Christmas  and  to  Lake  Garda  for  Easter- 
fabulous  trips. 

HO:        Had  you  met  Paul  yet? 

MS:        Oh,  I  knew  Paul  from  the  time  when  I  was  very  young, 
because  he  was  a  friend  of  Nell's.   He  also  taught  me  in  Sunday 
School  while  he  was  going  to  Stanford.   I  was  worshiping  Paul  from 
afar  for  a  very  long  time.   He  took  notice  of  me,  finally,  when 
I  got  home  from  Paris.   But  I  had  not  been  going  out  with  him  or 
anything . 

HO;        How  old  were  you  when  you  married? 

MS:        I  was  just  nineteen.   I  was  eighteen  when  I  came  home 
from  Paris.   I  got  off  the  train  at  Reno  and  went  straight  to 
Tahoe .   Paul  was  up '-.there  with  some  other  boys;  they  weren't 
visiting  Nell,  but  they  were  Nell's  friends  and  he  was  down  at 

our  place  a  lot.   So  that's  when  it  started.   It  was  right  after 

• 
I  came  home  from  Paris  and  In  September  we  were  engaged. 

HO:  What  year  was  that? 

MS:        September,  1931. 

HO:        During  the  Depression;  the  crash  came  in  October.. 

MS:        Yes,  so  they  say. 

HO:        You  were  totally  unaware  of  it? 

MS;        Yes,  I'm  afraid  so. 
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HO:       You  didn't  hear  talk  of  it  a  lot — at  your  dinner  table 

or--? 

MS:        Not  really. 

HO:        Would  you  say,  then,  that  most  of  your  parents'  friends 

and  relatives  were  not  terribly  affected? 

MS:        No,  we  seemed  to  lead  the  same  kind  of  life  we'd  always 

led. 

HO:        Without  much  talk  about  it? 

MS:        I  don't  think  so. 

HO:        I  suppose  in  the  early  days  there  wasn't  much  that  you 

could  see  here  locally-- 

MS:        Well,  I  didn't. 

HO:        As  you  saw  in  New  York—there  were  such  terrible  sights... 

MS:        Well,  you  were  there,  weren't  you?   No,  I'm  afraid  I 

was  quite  unaware  of  it.   I  remember  Herbert  Hoover  and  I  remember 

Roosevelt  coming  in,  and  I  remember  the  banks  being  closed.   But  it 

didn't  seem  to  affect  us  at  all. 

HO:        When  you  married  Paul,  where  did  you  go  on  your  honeymoon? 

MS:        We  went  to  Europe.   Paul  loved  ships.  S0_ we  first  went 

through  the  Panama  Canal  on  one  ship,  up  to  New  York  where  we 

visited  a  lot  of  his  friends;  he  had  a  lot  of  theatrical  and 

literary  friends,  and  friends  in  radio.   They  had  all  been  at 

Stanford  together,  and  Paul  had  been  in  the  theatre  himself,  so 

we  spent  several  days  with  his  friends  in  New  York.   Then  we  got 

on  another  ship  and  went  to  Europe,  starting  on  a  Mediterranean 

cruise  and  getting  off  at  Majorca  where  his  friend  Malcolm  Reiss 
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and  his  wife,  Lucia,  were  living;  spent  a  few  days  with  them 

and  then  went  to  Paris  and  London. 

HO:        About  how  long  did  that  take? 

MS:        About  two  months,  I  guess. 

HO:        And  had  you  bought  a  house  yet,  here,  or--? 

MS:        Yes,  we  had  bought  a  house  at  3885  Jackson. 

HO:        So,  when  you  came  back--? 

MS:        My  Mother  had  gotten  it  all  fixed  up  for  us.   She 

decorated  and  furnished  it. 

HO:        Did  you  mind  that? 

MS:        I  would  have  minded  it  now;   I  would  not  have  approved 

of  it,  but,  again,  it  was  the  way  things  were.   It  seemed  the  easy 

way  and  I  guess  I  was  living  in  a  sort  of  dream  world  and  I  was 

young.   It  seemed  convenient  that  Mother  was  doing  all  this. 

HO:        Now,  in  these  early  years,  there  were  several' historical 

things  that  happened,  and  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  memories  of  them — 

for  instance,  the  waterfront  strike  here. 

MS:        I  remember  hearing  about  the  waterfront  strike,  yes.  Not  an 

awful  lot.   I'm  afraid  I  was  a  little  bit  unaware;   now,  maybe. .it 

was  because  my  family  didn't  talk  about  these  things  an  awful  lot-- 

I  just  remember  that  it  existed.  And  there  was  a  big  strike  after 

that,  wasn't  there —  a  general  strike  or  something? 

HO:        I  think  so,  yes.   When  Hitler  came  to  power,  do  you 

remember  that? 

MS:        Well,  yes,  because  then  I  was  much  older. 
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HO:        That  was  in  the  early  nineteen-thirties ,  wasn't  it? 

MS:        Well,  maybe  I  don't  remember  much  about  when  he  first 

came  to  power,  but  I  certainly  remember  all  the  Neville  Chamberlain 

business . 

HO:        Did  you  have  any  sense  of  personal  threat  because  of 

his  anti-Semitic  speeches  and  activities? 

MS:        No,  I  don't  think  we  in  San  Francisco  did. 

HO:        But  eventually,  when  emigres  started  coming  here--? 

MS:        Oh,  yes,  when  emigres  started  coming  over,  we  all  had-- 

every  family,  I  think,  had  emigres  coming  over  who  had  to  be 

taken  care  of.   I  think  ours  all  went  to  Portland. 

HO:        Were  they  Paul's  family? 

MS:        Yes.   Actually,  my  family,  I  really  don't  remember  that 

there  were  any  Walter  relatives  or  on  my  mother's  side  who  came 

over.   Maybe  they  were  all  dead,  I  don't  know.   In  Paul's  family 

there  were  quite  a  few  who  came  over  but  they  all  went  to  Portland. 

The  Bissingers  were  from  Oregon--Paul ' s  mother's  family  was  from 

Baker,  and  his  father's  uncle  who  came  over  first,  went  to 

Portland.   And  then  his  father  went  to  Portland  from  Germany, 

and  that's  where  his  father,  from  Portland,  met  his  mother,  from 

Baker,  and  later  they  came  to  live  in  San  Francisco. 

HO:        Now,  do  you  remember. of  course  you  do--the  World's 

Fair  here? 

MS:        That  I  remember  very  distinctly,  because  Paul  was  very 

much  involved  with  it. 
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HO:        In  what  way? 

MS:        Well,  he  was  on  the  Planning  Committee  and  Special 

Events.  *  don't  know  what  it  was  called,  but  I  have  a  lot  of 
scrapbook  clippings  on  that. 

HO:        Well,  Paul  was  involved  in  many,  many  community  acti 
vities,  wasn't  he? 

MS:        Qh,  yes.   When  we  were  first  married,  he  was  President 
of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
HO:        How  old  was  he  then? 

MS:        Oh,  about  twenty-seven.   Only  about  seven  years  older 
than  I,  but  in  those  days  it  seemed  like  I  was  married  to  an 
older  man.   But  he  was  very  much  involved  in  theatrical  things; 
he  started  the  Temple  Players  at  Temple  Emanuel.   He  put  on  a  lot 
of  shows  there,  including  THE  DYBBUK,  which  was  a  very  impressive 
production  because  he  had  NaKoum  Zemach  as. Director,  whom  Paul 
got  to  come  over  from  Israel,  and  it  was  a  very  important  theatrical 
event.    IN  fact,  Moses  Rishin  from  the  Judah  Magnes  Museum  in 
Berkeley  has  all  Paul's  scrapbooks  now  because  he  is  writing  an 
article  about  the  impact  of  THE  DYBBUK  on  young  people  of  those 
days.   He  was  looking  for  clippings  or  something  that  might 
indicate  this  and  we  found  a  few  in  Paul's  scrapbooks.    That 
play  was  quite  a  major  event  in  San  Francisco. 
HO:        Didn't  Paul  also  direct  some  shows? 

MS:        Yes,  at  the  Concordia  Argonaut  Club.   He  directed  a  lot 
of  shows  there  and  then  at  the  Family  Club. 
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HO:       Did  Paul  have  any  official  positions  in  the  community?. 
MS:        Yes,  he  was  Police  Commissioner  under  Mayor  George 
Christopher  for  eight  years,  and  he  was  a  Trustee  of  Golden  Gate 
University  and  a  Director  of  United  Airlines  and  Wells  Fargo  Bank. 
He  was  the  President  of  the  Senior  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  one  time. 
He  was  very  civic-minded. 

HO:        Let  me  ask  you,  do  you  remember  at  all  the  opening  of 
the  Opera  House? 

MS:        Yes,  we  were  there  and  it  was  wonderful,  marvelous. 
About  the  same  time  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  was  finishing.   That  was 
terribly  exciting,  when  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  was  built. 
HO:        But  the  Opera  House  was  first? 
MS:        Y"es. 

HO:        That's  where  your  Uncle  Edgar's  sculpture,   two  golden 
horses  are,  over  the  proscenium? 

MS:        Yes.   It  really  is  a  beautiful  opera  house,  as  every 
body  knows. 
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INTERVIEW  IV  with  MARJORIE  WALTER  SELLER 
DATE:         July'18,  1984 
INTERVIEWER:  HELENS  OPPENHEIMER 

TAPE  IV:       ADDITIONS  AND  PICK-UP  QUESTIONS  FROM 
PREVIOUS  INTERVIEWS 

HO:.;      I'm  with  Marjorie  Seller  for  our  fourth  and  final 
interview  on  Wednesday,  July  18th,  1984.   Once  again  we're 
comfortably  settled  in  Marjorie's  upstairs  sitting  room  with  its 
lovely  view  of  the  city  from  2661  Broadway....   Marjorie,  I 
think  it  might  be  valuable  this  morning  to  have  a  sort  of  pick 
up  session  on  some  little  points  that  have  been  missed.   One 
of  them  was  from  early  on  when  you  spoke  of  the  crystal  radio 
in  your  family's  upstairs  sitting  room.   A  crystal  radio  is 
something  very  few  people  know  about  any  more. 

MS:        I  suppose  so.   I  don't  remember  whether  other  people 
had  one  or  not.   But  it  was  sort  of  a  box  with  a  little, 
small  —  like  a  jagged  silver  stone  —  then  there  was  a  little 
needle  and  you  fiddled  around  with  that  needle  to  find  the 
right  crevice  on  the  stone.   It  wasn't  really  made  of  crystal; 
I  don't  know  what  it  was  made  of.   So  then  with  this  little 
wire  or  needle,  you  fiddled  around  until  you  could  hear  voices 
or  music  or  whatever  it  was.   You  wore  ear  phones. 

HO:        It  was  almost  like  a  phonograph  needle,  wasn't  it? 

MS:        Yes,  exactly.   And  you  had  earphones  on  so  only 
one  person  could  hear  at  a  time,  of  course.   And  then,  when 
you  hit  the  right  spot  —  I  don't  really  remember  what  we 
listened  to. 

HO:        Did  you  ever  have  arguments  over  whose  turn  it  was 
to  listen,  since  you  could  only  do  it  one  at  a  time? 
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MS:        Probably,  probably.   I'm  sure  we  did.   And  everybody  got 
a  turn  listening  to  it,  and  it  was  a  family  affair  —  the  family  at 
night  gathered  in  the  sitting  room  and  it  was  very  exciting.   I  suppose 
it  was  like  the  first  television  set,  or  even  more  so,  maybe. 
HO:        Did  your  father  help  you  with  it? 

MS:        Well,  I  think  he  showed  us  how  to  use  it.   I  think  there 
was  no  trick  to  using  it  once  you  knew  how.you  just  had  to  fiddle 
with  this  little  wire  thing  and  get  the  right  spot.   Then  you  were 
so  excited  when  you  got  something.   It  was  a  nice  family  entertainment. 
And  I  don't  know  how  many  people  had  those  things  in  those  days. 
HO:        Was  this  something  you  bought  or  do  you  think  somebody 
made  it? 

MS:        No,  we  bought  it.   Nobody  in  our  house  would  have  known 
how  to  make  it. 

HO:        Another  thing  I  wanted  to  pick  up .  .  .  you  mentioned,  I  believe,. 
when  we  weren't  actually  recording,  two  ladies  in  your  life  as  a  young 
person;  Miss  Harder  and  Miss  Ruth.   Now,  who  were  they? 
MS:        Yes.   Miss  Harder  was  a  lady  who  came  to  wash  my  mother's 
, hair  and  occasionally  ours.   I  remember  my 'mother-  putting  her  head 
over  the  basin  forward,  not  the  way  they  do  nowadays,  going  back, 
and  Miss  Harder,  I'm  sure-,  gave  her  a  mrvelous  shampoo.  Of  course  my; 
mother  had  beautiful  long  hair  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  brushing. 
It  was  a  weekly  procedure. 

HO:        Was  there  some  scalp  treatment  that  went  with  it? 
MS:        Oh,  I'm  sure,  yes.   Everything  was  so  clean  and  I'm 
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sure  no  treatment  or  lotions  were  used  or  anything,  just  soap  and 
water . 

HO:  Didn't    they   use   bay   rum? 

MS:  Yes.  I  remember  the  smell  of  bay  rum  around.  They  could 
have  rubbed  bay  rum  into  the  scalp.  We  had  the  benefit  of  it  every 
now  and  then. 

HO:        You  were  allowed  to  have  your  hair  washed  that  way? 
MS:        Yes.   Miss  Harder  came  once  a  week,  and  I  remember  what 
she  looked  like.   AncL  then  Miss  Ruth  was  the  manicurist  and  she 
came  for  years  and  years  and  years  and  did  my  mother's  nails,  and 
she  did  our  nails  also  when  we  were  grown  up. 
HO:        Then  she  had  four  of  you,  didn't  she? 

MS:        Well,  I  don't  think  she  had  Carol,  and  she  really  didn't 
have  Nell  and  me.   I  mean,  she  did  mother,  and  we  got  manicured  some 
times...   Even  after  we  were  married,  we  went  to  her  apartment  on 
Bush  and  Presidio.    When  I  think  back,  how  nice  it  was  to  have  all 
those  people  coming  to  your  home  to  take  care  of  you...  (laughing) 
HO:        Yes,  lovely  and  comfortable;  you  didn't  have  to  worry 
about  traffic  and  getting  places  on  time.   Now,  I'm  skipping  around 
J&,  tat^-OJ...  because  of  these  small  things  to  pick  up  on.   You  mentioned 
something  about  your  mother's  having  had  an  -auttrgraphi  collection. 
Did  she  tend  to  be  a  collector? 

MS:        I  really  don't  knowi  -because  these  were  things  that '-she 
must  have  collected  in  her  youth. . . 
HO:        The  autographs? 
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MS:        Yes.   When  we  were  children, I  don't  remember  mother 

collecting.   All  I  know  is  that  in  time,  as  our  boys--not  the 

girls--but  as  Nell's  and  Carol's  and  my  boys  got  to  be  young 

teenagers,  she  gave  them  each  one  of  her  collections.   Paul  was  the 

oldest  boy  and  he  got  her  stamp  collection.   She  had  a  very  good 

stamp  collection,  beautifully  organized.   Mother  was  very  meticulous 

and  neat  and  tidy,  and  the  albums  themselves  were  beautiful.   I'm 

not  sure  how  valuable  it  was  but  Paul  has  it  still  and  I  think  he's 

added  to  it,  maybe. 

HO:        You  don't  know  just  when  she  collected  stamps;  do  you  think 

it  was  when  she  was  a  teenager? 

MS:        I  think  so.     There  were  four  grandsons.   I  had  two, 

Paul  and  Tom;  Nell  had  John  and  Carol  had  Peter.  So,  in  my  family, 

Paul  got  the  stamps  and  Tom  got  a  sword.   I  think  I  described  the 

sword  from  Guatemala. 

HO:        I  think  you  did. 

MS:        A  sword  from  Guatemala  that  Queen  Victoria  gave  to  the 

President  of  Guatemala,  who  in  turn  gave  it  to  my  mother's  father. 

HO:        Do  you   know  why  she  did  it? 

MS:        No,  I  don't  know  why  she  gave  it  to  the  President  of  Guatemala 

And  I  don't  know  why  he  gave  it  to  my  mother's  father,  except  that  the 

Guatemala  part  of  my  mother's  life  I  don't  really  understand  very 

well,  and  my  sisters  don't  either.   My  mother's  father  and  her  uncle 

had  some  coffee  business  there,  and  apparently  spent  a  good  deal  of 

time  there.   My  mother  lived  there  for  one  year  when  she  was  maybe 

sixteen  or  seventeen...!  don't  really  know  anything  about  those 
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years  at  all. 

HO:        Since  your  mother's  parents  had  that  lovely  house,  your 

grandfather  must  have  come  back  and  forth  quite  a  bit. 

MS:        Oh,  yes.   And  also  my  uncle  Adolf o  Stahl  was  here  all  the 

time.   Now  maybe  they  had  lived  in  Guatemala  when  they  were  young. 

I  really  don't  know  .about,  that. 

HO:        Marjorie,  I  don't  think  you  said  who  got  the  autograph 

collection. 

MS:        Yes,  well^the  authograph  collection  went  to  Peter  Sinton. 

And  Tom  got  some  of  it.   They  were  very  fine  autographs.   I  mean,  they 

were  of  presidential  quality — for  instance,  Abraham  Lincoln--  and 

framed. 

HO:        Oh,  these  weren't  in  a  book? 

MS:        Oh,  no,  no,  no... they  were  framed  document  type  things. 

I  don't  know  how  she  happened  to  collect  them.   So  Peter  haS  a  large 

collection  of  these  things.   And  then  the  other ...  let ' s  see... 

Paul  got  the  stamps,  Tom  got  the  sword,  Peter  got  the  autographs., 

and  John  Sinton  got  coins,  but  the  coins  were  not  my  mother's  collec- 

•x 

tion;  they  were,  evidently,  my  father's. 

So  I  think  that's  all  she  collected, 

except  later  in  life  she  collected  books. 

HO:        What  kind  of  books? 

MS:        Rare  books,  fine  printing  and  bindings.  Although  she  did 

a  lot  of  binding  herself,  she  collected  other  kinds  of  bindings  too. 

She  was  a  professional  binder  who  exhibited  her  books  at  museums  and 

at  the  Brussels  World  Fair  in  . 
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HO:        The  books  that  you '  ve  loone<L  me,  the  small  books,  to 
read,  their  bindings  are  exquisite.   Were  lehey  done  by  your  mother? 
ms;        Not  those.   They  were  all  provided  by  the  Grabhorn  Press. 
HO:        You  said  at  one  point  that  you  didn't  go  to  college,  or 
at  least  were  not  expected  to  go  to  college...!  just  wondered  why 
that  was,  considering  your  family's  cultural  interests  and  so  forth., 
because  you  so  obviously  are  full  of  curiosity  about  all  kinds  of 
things . 

MS:        I've  thought  a  lot  about  this,  and  I  also  discussed  it 
with  other  people,  others  of  my  contemporaries  and  also  with  my 
sisters.   When  Miss  Burke  told  me  that  I  was  not  college  material 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  point  in  thinking  about   going  to 
college,  my  parents  apparently  accepted  this  which  I  don't  under 
stand.   I've  spoken  to  some  of  my  friends  who  say  when  their  parents 
wre  told  that,  they  said:  nobody's  going  to  tell  me  that  my  daughter 
can't  go  to  college.   And,  apparently  in  our  family,  that  didn't  seem 
to  happen.   In  the  spring  before  my  graduation,  I  really  was  kind 
of  worried  about  what  I  was  going  to  do.   And  then  I  was  very  lucky 
that  my  friend  Ruth  Koshland  in  Boston  asked  me  to  go  to  Paris  with 
her  for  a  year.   So  I  studied  at  the  Sorbonne  and  when  I  came  back 
after  a  year,  I  decided  I  would  go  to  the  art  school  and  study 
sculpturing.   I  did  that  for  the  short  time  before  I  got  married. 

I  probably  could  have  gotten  into  the  University  of  California, 
everybody  did  in  those  days. 
HO:        Do  you  think  possibly  that  your  parents  felt,  as  many 
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people  in   tha.tr  generation  did,  that  college  wasn't  really  all 
that  important  anyway  for  a  young  woman? 

MS:        I  don't  know.   But  I  feel  sorry  that  I  didn't  go  to 
tollege.   I  feel  I  missed  something  and  I'm  sorry.     Well,  first 
of  all,  my  father  had  been  sick  for  several  years  before  he  died. 
And  he  died  in  1930,  the  year  I  graduated  from  high  school.   And 
Nell  graduated,  I  guess,  two  years  before.   So  my  mother  was 
preoccupied  in  taking  care  of  my  father,  and  my  father  was  preoc 
cupied  in  not  feeling  well,  so  college  was  not  a  big  issue.   I  think 
we  were  not  a  top  priority. 

HO:        You  all  married  quite  young,  didn't  you? 

MS:        We       married  quite  young,  yes.    I  married  a  year  after 
I  came  back  from  Paris  to  Paul  Bissinger.   I  was  eighteen  when  I 
got  engaged  and  just  barely   nineteen  when  I  got  married.   I  think  Nell 
was  twenty  and  Carol  was  perhaps  twenty,  twenty-one ...  so  we  were 
young. 

HO:        Not  having  gone  to  college,  it's  interesting  that  in 
later  years,  Marjorie,  when  I  remember  knowing  you,  as  your  friend, 
that  you  did  take  rather  rigorous  courses  in  Asian  Art.     I  think 
the  application  that  required  is  something  most  people  only  get  in 
college.   That's  why  I've  always  been  impressed  with  your  doing  that 
so  successfully. 

MS:        The  application  was  very  difficult  because  I  had  never  been 
taught  how  to  study  properly,  and  I  had  never  realized  this  until  I 
was  in  my  forties — fifties,  maybe.   I  had  never  written  a  college 
essay,  for  example. 
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HO:        You'd  written  essays  at  Miss  Burke ' s ,  I  guess? 

MS:        Well,  some  prose  called  essays.   But  I  was  not  prepared 

at  all.   However,  I  guess  I  had  the  curiosity  necessary  to  go  to 

college  and  to  study,  and  I  feel  now  that  if  I  had  nothing  else  to 

do,  which  I  can't  imagine  happening,  I  would  certainly  go  to  school. 

HO:        You  would? 

MS:       X  would  like  to  go  to  college,  oh,yes«  or  take  some  courses. 


HO:  There  must  have  been  other  emphases  in 

your  home  that  absorbed  you  a  lot  when  you  were  going  to  school, 
and  maybe  that  was  one  reason  you  didn't  get  particularly  good 
grades* 

MS:        I'd  say  my  grades  were  probably  a  lot  better  than  I  think. 
HO:        There  was  one  point  way  back  when  you  mentioned  the  fact 
that  you  brought  some  friends  home--I  think  they  were  Jewish 
friends,  from  Sunday  School,  or,  at  least,  girls  that  you  met,  not 
at  Miss  Burke ' s .. .whether  on  the  tennis  courts  or  wherever.   But 
your  parents  didn't  quite  approve  of  them.   And  I  wanted  to  follow 
that  a  little  to  try  to  understand  what  kind  of  people  they  did 
approve  of,  or  why  they  didn't  approve. 

MS:        I  think  they  approved  of  people  whose  parents  they  knew. 
I've  thought  about  this  since  our  last  interview  and  I  don't  really 
know  where  I  met  these  friends,  but  I  had  a  lot  of  friends  who 
were  not  girls  at  Sunday  School.   There  was  a  certain  Jewish 
group  wild  did  hot.  go  'to  Sunday  School.   They  went  to  public  high 
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school — Girls'  High  School,  where  everybody  seemed  to  go.   I  liked 

them  and  I  had  a  good  time  with  them  and  I  now  remember  things  like 

bridge  lessons.   I  took  bridge  lessons  with  these  friends  and  we 

went  to  dances  together.   I  remember  them.   I  think  it  was  because 

my  parents  simply  did  not  know  who  they  were.   I  don't  know  how  I  met 

them  but  I  felt  they  were  all  a  lot  of  fun. 

HO:        Have  you  seen  any  of  them  since  you've  grown  up? 

MS:        No,  not  most  of  them,  no.   A  few  of  them.   I  think  some 

of  them  may  be  dead  and  one  of  them,  I  know,  has  been  living  in  Europe 

and  one  of  them  disappeared  off  the  face  of  the  earth.   I  never  did 

find  out  where  she  went.   And  some  of  the  boys  I  see  around. 

HO:        Your  parents,  both  of  them,  had  such  extended  families, 

it  seems  that  most  of  the  people  who:  came  to  your  home  for  dinner 

or   who  came  to  Tahoe  were  relatives*  .  .. 

I  was  wondering  whether  there  was  a  standard  that  all  of 
them  maintained;  what  kind  of  people  they  thought  were  worthwhile? 
MS:        I  don't  know  whether  they  even  thought  about  who  was 
worthwhile.   I  think  it  was  more  a  matter  of  who  their  people  were, 
(laughing)   An  expression  of  years  ago  was  "Who  are  their  people?" 
HO:       Who  are  their  parents? 

MS:       "Who  are  their  people>'--I  remember  that  particular  expres 
sion.   And  I  have  just  read  an  oral  hi^story  of  my  uncle,  Edgar 
Sinton.who  speaks  in  a  lot  of  the  same  ways  that  I  have  been 
speakingj  that  everything  was  awfully  pleasant.  Though  maybe  there 
was  some  tension  at  home,  some  conflict,  I  think  my  life  was  terribly 
pleasant.   Everything  seemed  to  be  sort  of  a  good  time  and  I  notice 
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that  Uncle  Edgar  speaks  of  the  same  thing.   I  think  because  life 

was  so  simple  in  those  days.   And  there  were  so  few   choices.  I 

notice  that  he  speaks  of  everything, when  he  was  questioned, as  if  it 

was  wonderful.   It  was  happy  and  wonderful  and  he  had  a  good  time 

and  enjoyed  everything.   And  one  of  the  things  he  speaks  of  is  the 

so-called   "Jewish  inner  circle".   And  I'm  afraid  that's  sort  of 

the  way  it  was.   It  was  an  inner  circle. 

HO:        And  that  inner  circle  was  made  up  of-- 

MS:        ib  was  made  up  of  people  who  were  either  relatives  or--. 

Relatives  were  much  more  numerous  because  families  were  larger. 

In  the  older  generation  there  were  lots  of  brothers  and  sisters 

and  so  there  were  a  lot  of  cousins.   It  was  a  lot  of  relatives  and 

all  our  friends  came  from  the  same  background.   I  don't  know  how 

to  explain  it;  we  don't  know  about  those  things  nowadays;  we  don't 

think  about  it  any  more. 

HO:        Do  you  mean  by  the  same  background  that  they  were  all 

German  Jews? 

MS:        Yes. 

HO:        There  were  no  Russians  or  East  Europeans? 

MS:        No,  no, but  we    don't  think  in  terms  like  that  nowadays. 

HO:        Would  you  say  that  in  that  inner  circle  they  were  all 

equally  affluent? 

MS:        Yes. 

HO:       There  were  no  poorrrelatives? 

MS:        I  don't  think  there  were. 
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HO:        No  sad  sacks... no  impoverished  spinsters? 

MS:        There  were  spinsters.   They  were  not  impoverished.   I 

think  they  were  well  taken  care  of.  I  think  families  took  care  of 

each  other,  too.   I  think  there  was  a  lot  of  that.   Yes,  I  think 

families  took  care  of  anybody  who  didn't  have  enough  money.   In 

fact,  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact--that  families  took  care  of  somebody 

who  didn't  have  enough  money  so  that  they  didn't  have  to  be  poor. 

HO:        Somebody  of  their  own  family? 

MS:        Yes. 

HO:        And  then,  did  you  have  any  sense  of--I  don't  want  to  say 

prejudice--but  any  difference  if  you  met  any  Jewish  people  who  were 

from  other  backgrounds,  be  it  East  European  or  non-German  background? 

Did  you  ever  meet  any  people  like  that? 

Ms;        I  was  not  aware  of  it.   I  was  never  aware  of  anything  like 

this.   I  liked  my  friends  and  I  wanted  to  be  with  them  and  have  a 

good  time.   I  don't  think  I  understood  that  there  was  a  difference. 

HO:        Well,  looking  back  at  those  friends,  do  you  think  one  of  the 

reasons  that  your  parents  didn't  know  them,  know  who  their  people 

were,  as  the  saying  went,  was  because  they  were  from  a  different 

background? 

MS:        Perhaps.   I  don't  even  know  because  I  wasn't  thinking  in  those 

terms . 

HO:        You  just  liked  them? 

MS:        Yes. 

HO:        NOw,  what  about  the  clubs  your  parents  belonged  to? 
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MS:        Right.   My  father  belonged  to  the  Argonaut  Club,   of 
course.   It  came  first,  I  suppose,  before  the  Concordia  .Club. 
Then  they  merged  later.   It's  now  called  the  Concordia-Argonaut . 
But  I  think  that  was  very  restricted  to  the  right  kind  of  German 
Jews.   I  do  know  of  one  case  of  a  person  who  wanted  to  join  the 
Beresford  that  I  think  I  mentioned  before — Beresf  orc^Country 
Club  in  San  Mateo.   I  do  know  of  somebody  that  was  blackballed  at 
Beresford.    He  told  me  this  years  ago — that  my  father  was  instru 
mental  in  getting  him  in.  So  my  father,  although  they  were,  in  their 
way,  snobbish,  they  did  not  care  for  people  being  mistreated.   I  know 
that  my  father  was  responsible  for  getting  this  man  into  Beresford 
Country  Club. 

HO:        He  finally  made  it. 
MS:        Yes,  it  was  exclusive. 

HO:        Beresford  was  the  golf  club  where  there  was  a  lot  of 
social  activity? 
MS:        Yes. 

HO:        Whereas  the  Concordia  and  Argonaut — ? 

MS:        Well,  the  Argonaut,  I  think;was  mainly  a  lunch  club  for 
socializing  and  bridge  or  whatever.   And  the  Conc^ordia  had  a 
swimming  pool  and  the  gymnasium. 
HO:        And  that  was  for  men  only? 
MS:        Oh, yes,  both  of  them. 

HO:        They  probably  were  founded  by  some  of  the  earliest 
German  Jews? 
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MS:        I  would  think  so.   It  could  probably  be  found  in  some  of 

the  earlier  oral  histories.  (Pause  during  siren  sound  outside). 

I  think  I  forgot  to  mention  that  Paul  was  my  teacher  in  Sunday 

School . 

HO:        Paul,  your  husband? 

MS:        Yes.   Some  of  the  young  men  came  up  from  Stanford  and 

t 

taught  Sunday  School  in  those  days.   I  forget  who  else.   But  I 
think  Louis  Heilbron  did^  also.   But  Paul  was  my  teacher.   He 
taught  my  class.   And  I  was  in  love  with  him  then.   I  was  thirteen 
and  I  stayed  in  love  with  him,  on  and  off.    I  knew  he  wasn't  paying 
any  attention  to  me,  but  I  kind  of  hung  around  a  lot,  and  later, 
when  I  was  about  fifteen,  Paul  was  directing  the  Temple  Players. 
I  think  I  mentioned  The  Dybbuk,  the  big  production  that  caused  a 
lot  of  comment  and  publicity.   Paul  had  a  lot  of  plays  running  all 
the  time  and  I  remember  being  in  most  of  his  plays.   Because  it  was 
fun,  in  the  first  place,  and  I  went  out  for  dramatics  at  school. 
In  fact,  I  had  the  lead  in  a  play  called  Quality  Street.    Remember 
that  play?   James  Barrie.   I  had  the  male  lead.   Anyway,  I  went  to 
a  lot  of  rehearsals  for  these  plays  that  Paul  put  on  at  the  Temple. 
One  was  The  Devil's  Disciple,  by  Shaw,  which  had  a  great  many 
rehearsals.   I  was  in  the  mob  scene  and  my  parents  did  not  approve 
of  this,  particularly  because  I  was  up  until  midnight  on  school 

nights . 

HO:        For  the  rehearsals? 
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MS:        Yes.   Of  course,  the  mob  scene  people  probably  got  taken 

last,  and  I  was  in  many  of  those... 

HO:        But  your  parents  let  you  do  it? 

MS:        Oh,  they  let  me  do  it. 

HO:        Did  Paul  create  this  Temple  Players? 

MS:        Oh,  yes.   He  created,  and  was  the  producer  and  director, 

of  the  Temple  Players.  There  was  even  a  secondary  group  called 

The  Junior  Temple  Players,  run  by  a  Mrs.  Lucille  Goldberg,  who 

directed  this  other  group.   That  was  at  the  Temple,  also.   I  had  a 

crush  on  her.   I  was  in  love  with  Paul;   I  had  a  crush  on  Lucille 

Goldberg,  and  (laugh)  I  acted  in  all  her  plays. 

HO:        Was  it  at  the  Temple  Players  where  Janet  and  Mortie 

Fleischhacker  met? 

MS:        Yes,  that's  where  they  met.   And  Carol  Anspacher  was  a 

very  important  figure  there,  in  the  Temple  Players.   She  was  quite 

an  actress.   Those  plays  were  an  important  theatrical  event  in 

San  Francisco,  at  the  time. 

HO:        And  they  got  pretty  good  audiences? 

MS:        Oh,  yes. 

HO:       Where,  did  they  play?  At  the  Temple? 

MS:        At  the  Temple,  in  the  Auditorium   downstairs. 

HO:        What  happened  to  the  group  after  Paul? 

MS:        Well,  it  disbanded.   I  think  Paul  went  on  to  other  things 

HO:        Did  he  do  this  as  a  sideline  when  he  was  working? 
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MS:        Yes... 

HO:        That  took  a  lot  of  time,  didn't  it? 

MS:        Yes.   He  did  this  after  he  graduated  from  college  because 

he  wanted  to  go  east  to  be  in  the  theater,  but  his  father  prevailed 

upon  him  to  stay  home  so  he  did  this  while  he  was  home.   Then, 

after  that — I  guess  maybe  that's  why  it  broke  up — he  did  go  east 

to  be  on  the  stage. 

HO:        Now,  you  mentioned  in  passing  and  I  no  longer  remember 

whether  we  recorded  it  or  not.,,, We  were  talking  about  the  friends 

who  came  to  your  parents'  home--Mischa  Elman.    Now,  of  course,  he 

was  a  very  famous  violinist.  Was  he  a  personal  friend  of  your 

parents? 

MS:        I  also  have  learned  a  little  bit  since  our  last  interview 

by  reading  this  oral  history  of  my  uncle's.   He  mentioned  that 

evidently  my  grandmother,  my  father's  mother,  was  sort  of  a  patron 

of  Mr.  Elman  when  he  was  a  young  man,  as  was  Sidney  Ernman,  but  on 

a  grander  scale.   And  then  my  Aunt  Mariqji  became  very  friendly  with 

and  Edgar  were  very  close  friends  of 

Mr.  Elman 's,  and  when  he  came  to  San  Francisco  he  stayed  with 
them  here.  So,  I  suppose  for  that  reason  my  parents  were  also 
good  friends- of  his. 

HO:        Do  you  remember  him  personally? 

MS:  Not  very  well.  I  suppose  he  was  fairly  young  at  the 
time,  but  he  did  come  to  the  house  quite  often. 

(end  of  side  one) 
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MS:        I  think  there  were  some  things  about  my  youth  you  wanted 

to  know—the  activities  among  other  things...!  forgot  to  mention 

that  we  went  dancing  a  lot,  which  young  people  don't  do  nowadays. 

We  went  dancing  at  hotels  and  either  we  would  go  with  a  boy 

alone  or  we'd  go  in  a  group.   And  always  you  received  a  gardenia 

corsage   that  was  sent  in  advance  in  a  box. 

HO:        Well,  of  course  today  it's  too  expensive,  for  one  thing... 

MS:        Of  course. 

HO:        Where  did  you  go  in  San  Frame  rs.ca?;': 

MS:        To  the  .JSt.,  .Fjrancjjs^  Hotel  and  to  the  Mark  Hopkins.   I 

think  that  was  it. 

HO:        Do  you  remember  if  the  music  was  live? 

MS:        Oh,  of  course!   That  was  the  era  of  the  Big  Bands  which 

were  marvelous. 

HO:        Who  were  they? 


MS:        Phil  Harris  was  at  the  St.  Francis--Anson  at  the  Mark 

JV 

Hopkins  and  Griff  Williams  — 

HO:        Really  top  band  musicians,  weren't  they? 

MS:        Oh,  yes.   And  it  seems  to  me  a  good  many  of  our  weekends 

were  spent  that  way.   I  started  out  a  little  bit  young.   I  don't  know.. 

I  was  maybe  fifteen,  sixteen  when  I  was  going  dancing.   And  then  the 

girls  gave  dances.   I  remember  one  girl,  one  of  my  Jewish  friends, 

who  lived  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  with  her  aunt.   She  gave  a  very  elaborate 

party  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  and  people  gave  dances  in  their  homes,  also. 

HO:        What  kind  of  music? 
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MS:        It  would  have  to  be  phonograph  -  never  live. 

HO:        Did  you  ever  give  any  dances  in  your  home? 

MS:        Well,  I  told  you  that  we  had  a  dancing  class.   And  then 

I  remember  Nell  having  a  couple  of  dances  in  our  home. 

HO:        You  mean  your  old  home,  not  her  home. 

MS.:       Yes,  on  Clay  Street.   Also,  Cora  KosKland  (Mrs.  Marcus) 

gave  a  marvelous  costume  party,  very  elegant,  in  her  home  on 

Washington  Street.   She  gave  terribly  elaborate  parties.   I  mean, 

they  always  had  a  theme,  such  as  a  butterfly  party,  and  there  was 

live  music  and  very,  very  elaborate.   She  had  a  ballroom.   And  so... 

HO:        Did  she  entertain  for  young  people,  or... mixed? 

MS:        Usually  the  parties  included  two  generations  at  least. 

HO:        Those  affairs  must  have  been  very  glamorous. 

MS:        Oh,  very.  Yes. 

HO:        And  were  there  tables? 

MS:        Yes,  there  were  tables '  it  was  very  elaborate.   And  food 

and  beverages,  butlers'  service,  very  elegant.   And,  of  course,  a 

very  elegant  home. 

HO:        Now,  let's  identify  that  home  a  little,  so  that  people 

will  know. . . 

MS:        That  home  is  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Washington  and 

Maple.  You  couldn't  miss  it.   It's  a  very  large,  palatial  looking 

house  which  was  built  as  a  copy  of  the  Petit  Trianon  in  France, 

Marie  Antoinette's  home. 
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H0:       Who  bought  that  home  after — a. 

MS:        The  Walter  Bucks  bought  it  from  the  Koshiands,  and  then 
they  sold  it.   I  don't  know  who  owns  it  now.   But  it's  got  a  big 
marble  entranceway--an  atrium--  where  she  gave  many  concerts.   A  lot 
of  chamber  music  was  given  there.   I  remember  very  well  as  a  teenager 
that  my  friend   Ruth  KoSbland  would  come  out  from  Boston  and  stay 
there  with  h.err Aunt  Cora,  and  I  would  go  over  there  where  there 
were  a  lot  of  bedrooms  upstairs  with  this  hug«  marble  atrium 
downstairs  where,  as  I  say,  chamber  music  concerts  were  given  and 

there  were  audiences... 

HO:        Did  the  atrium  go  up  to  the  roof? 

MS:        Yes.   That  probably  made  for  good  acoustics. 

HO:        It  was  one  of  the  great  homes  of  San  Francisco,  wasn't  it? 

MS:        It  was,  indeed.   And  she  was  very  hospitable. 

HO:        Wasn't  she  a  great  patron  of  the  arts? 

MS:        Yes.   She  was  on  theboard  of  many  cultural  institutions. 

HO:        And  sponsored  some  individual  musicians? 

MS:        Oh,  yes.   Now,  another  thing  that  I  forgot  to  mention 

from  when  I  was  young:  for  many,  many  years  my  friend  Cassie  Arnstein, 

whom  I  may  not  have  mentioned,  lived  around  the  corner  from  us,  and 

her  parents  and  my  parents  w.ere  best  friends.   They  had  a  summer  home 

in  Alamo,  Alamo  being  in  the  East  Bay  near  Diablo,  Mt .  Diablo. 

I  remember  the  cherry  trees  on  that  property  especially.   We  picked 

cherries  until  we  got  sick.   We  used  to  go  over  there  as  children. 
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The  family  spent  maybe  the  whole  summer  there,  and  her  father, 
Walter  Arnstein,  would  go  over  weekends,  or" whatever,  and  he  would 
take  us  over  there  on  the  train.  We  crossed  the.Bay  on  the  ferry  boat 
and  then  took  the  Antioch  and  Eastern  Railway  train.   And  this  line, 
built  by  Walter  Arnstein  who  was  an  engineer^  went  from  Oakland 
to  Sacramento  via  Walnut  Creek,  Concord  and  Albany.   We  would  get 
off  at  Walnut  Creek,  take  the  spur  line  consisting  of  one  car--t-hey-  : 
called  it  the  Toonerville  Trolley--it  let  us  off  at  Alamo  on  its  way 
to  Danville..   We.'d  have  wonderful  times  there  --  just  wonderful. 
HO:   Were  you  Cassie's  special  friend  or  was  she  also  your  sister's 
friend? 

MS:  Just  one  sister,  Nell.  Nell  and  I  went  there  together. 
HO:  For  the  whole  weekend,  and  Mr.  Arnstein  would  bring  you 
back — ? 

MS:        I  guess  so,  yes. 
HO:        It  sounds  marvelous. 

MS:        IT  was  wonderful,  yes.   And  it  was  very  unusual.   I  don't 
think  I  knew  anybody  else... the  Hellman  family  had  a  home  in  San 
Leandro,  an  enormous  estate.   But  I  don't  remember  visiting  there 
as  a  child.   I  visited  there  later  on,  but  the  only  other  country 
home  that  I  knew  of  in  the  East  Bay  was  the  Arnstein 's  in  Alamo. 
Otherwise,  everybody  else  was  on  the  Peninsula. 
HO:        And  was  it  very  hot  over  there? 
MS:        Very  hot. 

HO:        And  was  the  Arnstein  house  also  a  very  elaborate  establish 
ment? 
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MS:        No,  no.   This  was  very  simple  and  informal.   They 

built  the  house  in  1912.   It  had  twenty  acres.   I  remember 

especially  the  cherry  trees. 

HO:        Was  there  any  place  to  swim? 

MS:        No,  but  there  was  a  tennis  court.   There  might  have 

been  a  creek.   I  don't  remember.   I  just  remember  good  times  going 

there  by  train  and  most  different  from  anything  else  that  we  knew. 

HO:        Well,  why? 

MS:        Maybe  it  was  the  different  location. 

HO:        Was  it  really  like  a  farm? 

MS:        No,  because  they  didn't  have — I  don't  think  they  had 

animals.   I  just  remember  the  cherry  trees. 

HO:        A  different  countryside. 

MS:        Just  a  different—a  whole  different  atmosphere. 

HO:        Marjorie,  you  mentioned  very  briefly  in  passing,  your 

great  grandma  Cohen.   Who  was  that?  ". 

MS:        My  mother's  grandmother.   And  she  lived,  I'm  not  sure  whether 

I  just  said  this,  on  Jackson  Street  about  Broderick,  very  near  school. 

So  we  went  to  see  her  very  often  after  school.  She  was  a  little 

white-haired  old  lady  with  her  hair  pulled  back.   She  lived  way  into 

her  nineties.   She  lived  with  her  daughter,  whose  name  was  Dora 
-Doro^  Kod  a. dojJaWter-  ruxrred.  -t\txttie.. 


Goldfish. »   Hattie  Goldfish  was  married  to  Mr.  Boehm,  and  we  used 

to  call  her  Hattie  Goldfish  Boom. 

HO:        Did  the  Goldfish  name  come  from  a  husband,  too? 

MS:        Yes.   Aunt  Dora  Cohen  married  Mr.  Goldfish.  They  all 
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seemed  to  live  with  greatgrandma  Cohen.    And  we  paid  dutiful 

visits  there  quite  often,  and  it  wasn't  bad.    And  they,  in  turn, 

you  see,  were  related  to  the  Stahls. 

HO:        Did  she  speak  with  an  accent  or  could  you  tell  if  she  was 

born  in  this  country: 

MS:        Yes,  yes.   She  had  no  accent.   Of  course,  I  never  knew 

her  husband. 

HO:        How  did  she  get  connected  to  the  Stahls? 

MS:        My  mother's  aunt  was  Aunt  Zillie  Stahl  (Rosalie  Stahl). 

She  had  one  daughter  and  two  sons.  So  there  was  Rosalie  and  my 

mother's  mother,  Nettie.   And  their  names  were  Cohen.   And  Rosalie 

married  Adolf o  Stahl,  and  Nettie  married  Isador  Schwartz,  my 

mother's  father.  My  great-aunt  Zillie  and  Uncle  Adolf o  lived  on 

Pacific  Avenue — I  think  I  mentioned  this  before—in  a  large  mansion 

with  red,  a  lot  of  red  plush,  and  a  staircase... 

HO:        I  think  you  did  mention  that. 

MS:        The  Stahls  gave  two  weddings,  for  my  mother  and  my  mother's 

sister . Pearl .   My  mother  and  her  sister  married  brothers,  but  ray 

aunt  and  uncle  gave  the  two  weddings  two  weeks  apart.   Evidently 

they  didn't  want  a  double  wedding.   Apparently  each  wedding  was 

equally  elaborate,  and  the  house  filled  with  orchids. 

HO:        Now  Adolfo  Stahl  was  in  business  with--? 

MS:        My  mother's  father. 

HO:        But  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  here?   He  lived  here, 

didn't.-h-e? 

MS:        Yes. 
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HO:        He  was  in  your  youth  so  much? 

MS:        Yes. 

HO:        While  we're  talking  about  grandmothers,  I  was  so  impressed 

and  so  moved  with  the  tribute  to  your  father's  mother,  Caroline 

Greenbaum  Walter,  and  the  tribute  that  you  gave  me  to  read  was 

printed  by  people  at  the  Grabhorn  Press.   It  was  written  by  Albert 

Bender,  right? 

MS:        Right. 

HO:        The  whole  thing  is  very  beautiful.   He  speaks  of  his  early 

boyhood  and  he  said  it  was  to  her,  your  grandmother,  that  his 

generation  went  for  aid  and  counsel.   Now  you  and  your  sister  Carol 

also  spoke  so  lovingly  of  her.   She  must  have  emanated  a  very 

special  quality. 

MS:        She  did.   I  think  I've  mentioned  that;   and  then  Albert 

Bender  mentioned  it.   She  was  gentle  and  outgoing  and  kind,  and  I 

think  everything  has  been  said. 

• 

HO:        Did  you  ever  go  to  her  for  aid  or  counsel? 

MS:        No,  because  I  think  I've  explained  before  that  I  never 

felt  the  need  of  it.   I  valued  what  she  did  tell  me,  which  was  little 

homely  words  of  advice  about  conduct  and  so  forth.    She  seemed 

to  care  a  great  deal  about  it. 

HO:        I'm  sure  she  cared  specially  for  you,  her  grandchildren, 

but  she  seemed  to  have  a  great  love  and  compassion  for  humanity. 
MS:        She  did,  she  did,  outstandingly. 


• 

' 
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HO:       Bender  mentions  that  he  was  privileged  to  work  with 
her  for  many  years,  learning  through  her  gentleness  and  fine 
character  what  things  are  most  beautiful,  what  most  helpful 
and  what  most  necessary.   Now,  when  he  speaks  of  working  with 
her,  do  you  have  any  idea  what  he  means  by  that? 
MS:        Nfl  I  would  not  know  that  at  all.   The  only  thing 
that  I  can  think  of  is  that  Albert  Bender  was  a  great 'rpatron  of" 
the  arts.   His  friends  called  him:  Micky.   He  came  over  to  this 
countfry  from  Ireland  as  an  Irish  Jew,  and  we  all,  I'm  afraid, 
I'm  ashamed  to  say  we  made  fun  of  him  because  he  had  a  cleft 
palate  and  he  talked  funny.   And  we  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
imitating  the  way  he  talked.   He  was  a  public-spirited  man  and 
we  were  awful.   I  used  to  think  about  that;   he  was  a  genial, 
outgoing,  jolly  person.   He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  our 
house;  and  I  guess  he  socialized  mostly  with  people  who  were 
interested  in  the  arts.   There  are  objects  and  paintings  and  books 
at  most  of  the  major  Bay  Area  museums  and  colleges  that  he  bought 
and  gave  to  them.   Now  as  far  as  my  grandmother  is  concerned, 
I  myself  don't  remember  her  being  a  patron  of  the  arts,  but  I 
have  a  very  nice  etching  inscribed  "Merry  Christmas  to  our  friend 
Mrs.  I.  N.  Walter"  with  the  artist's  signature,  Joe  Raphael,  1924. 
And  Joe  Raphael  was  a  rather  prominent  artist  at  the  time.   My 
grandmother  also  had  a  lot  of  art  done  by  her  son,  Edgar  Walter, 

and  by  her  brother,  Joe  Greenbaum,  who  was  also  an  artist. 

o- 

HO:        And  what  about  her  daughter,  Marian? 
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MS:       Well,  Marioui  was  an  amateur  artist.   Marian  never  did  it 
professionally.   And  I  don't  think  that  she  did  very  much  until 
she  was  much  older.   She  became  quite  good  as  an  amateur  artist. 
She  painted  on  the  Peninsula  and  had  exhibits  there.   But  I  don't 
think  she  did  this  until  later  in  life. 

HO:        Joe  Greenbaum,  your  grandmother's  brother,  was  a  good 
artist? 

MS:        Not  very.   He  thought  he  was.   There  were  lots  of  his 
paintings.   Everybody  in  the  family  seemed  to  have  some.   But  my 
grandmother,  yes,  she  was  very  artistic.   Eveything  she  did, 
everything  in  her  house,  was  really  a  thing  of  beauty.   I  remember 
so  well,  she  was  always  putting  finishing  touches  on  at  the  last 
minute.   When  you  went  there  for  dinner  she  was  always,  as  the 
company  arrived,  still  in  the  dining  room  making  last  minute 
touches  to  the  decoration  of  the  table.   And  she  did  something 
I've  never  seen  anybody  else  do.   She  would  have  flowers  and  greens 
and  then  put  some  beautiful  satin  bow  in  the  middle  of  it.   It 
doesn't  sound  very  good,  but  the  way  she  did  it,  it  was  beautiful. 
She  was  always  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  it.   The  food  was 
marvelous,  and  I  don't  think  she  could  cook,  but  she  certainly 
could  tell  the  cook  how  to.   Everything  about  her  was  artistic 
and  beautiful. 

HO:        You  spoke  a  little  earlier  o*  about  how  much  your  Uncle 
Edgar  Sinton  had  talked  about  how  pleasant  life  was.   I  think  John 
Barry,  the  columnist,  whose  testimonial  to  your  father  I  hope  we  can 
include  here,  speaks  of  the   marvelous:  bonhomie  that  your  father 
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exuded.   Could  this  have  been  part  of  the  same  attitude  at  that 

time? 

MS:        Maybe.   I  think  they  were  kind  of  wonderful  times. 

HO:        He  made  you  feel  good,  your  father — ? 

MS:        He  made  everybody  feel  good.   He  had  a  remarkable  way. 

A  very  wonderful  deep  voice.   I  remember  one  thing  my  father  did-- 

he  wrote  marvelous  letters  and  he  had  an  ongoing  correspondence 

even  with  certain  people  who  lived  in  the  6ity  here. 

HO:        Really? 

MS:        In  those  days  people  wrote  letters.   I  mean,  how  many 

personal  letters  do  we  get  nowadays?   Very  few.   In  those  days,  I  think 

letter  writing  was  an  art  and  a  very  big  thing,  and  the  correspondence-- 

I  don't  know  if  anybody  has  any  of  these  letters — the  correspondence 

between  my  father  and  his  uncle,  Louis  Greene  and  several  of  his 

friends,  for  instance,  were  masterpieces.   They  were  funny  and  long 

and  interesting.    He  was  a  great  master  of  writing. 

HO:        Have  you  any  of  those? 

MS:        No,  but  I  just  remember  them. 

HO:        As  a  child,  or  a  youngster? 

MS:        Well,  I  remember  them  always.   It  was  something  that  people 

talked  about,  those  letters... 

HO:        That  your  father  wrote? 

MS:        Yes.   The  correspondence  between  him  and  various  relatives 

was  wonderful  and  certainly  unusual  for  those  times. 

HO:        And  none  of  them  are  still  in  existence? 

• 

MS:        Not  that  I  know  of. 
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HO:        Who  was  Louis   Greene? 

MS:        He  was  my  grandfather's  brother,  my  father's  uncle.   He 

changed  his  name  from  Greenbaum  after  World  War  I,  as  so  many 

German  Jews  did. 

HO:        What  did  he  do? 

MS:        I  don't  know.   I  have  no  idea. 

HO:        Marjorie,  just  before  we  end  this  interview,  I  think  one 

thing  that  would  be  interesting  to  people  who  hear  this  tape  or 

read  it,  is  the  contribution  that  you  and  your  sisters  have  continued 

to  make  to  the  arts  community  of  San  Francisco,  carrying  on,  really, 

a  tradition  from  your  parents  and  apparently  your  grandparents, 

and  your  uncle  and  so  forth.   Carolj a  professional  craftswoman, 

Nellj a  painter  and  art  teacher,  and,  I  believe,  you  have  a  field 

in  which  you're  very  active.   Would  you  like  to  talk  about  it  a 

little  bit? 

MS:        Mine  happens  to  be  in  the  field  of  Asian  art.   And,  I  suppose, 

it  developed,  first  of  all,  from  a  friend  in  New  York  who  has  one 

.  private 
of  the  outstanding  collections  of  Asian  art  in  the  country.   I  was 

^^ 

very  excited  by  it... no,  I  think  probably  the  first  exposure  was  my 
first  trip  to  Japan  because  Paul  was  in  the  hide  and  wool  business 
and  his  company  did  business  with  Japan  before  World  War  II,  and 
he  resumed  it  after  the  War  and  our  first  trip  to  Japan  was  in  1953. 
I  think  when  I  got  there,  my  mind  was  sort  of  blown  by  seeing  all 
this  oriental  splendor.   Beautiful  things.   And  then,  I  guess,  on 
my  next  trip  to  New  York,  I  saw  my  friend's  remarkable  collection 
of  Oriental  art,  and  I  became  inspired  to  collect.   So,  then  my 
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collecting  started,  and  as  we  went  to  Japan  almost  every  year  on 
business  and  we  stayed  about  a  month,  I  began  to  travel  all  over 
Japan;  sometimes  by  myself  when  Paul  was  staying  in  the  big  cities 
doing  business.   I  became  more  and  more  interested  in  the  art  and 
culture.   Then,  shortly  after  our  first  visit,  a  group  of  us  here 
in  the  Bay  Area  founded  what's  called  the  Society  for  Asian  Art, 
because  we  had  an  opportunity  to  get  the  Avery  Brundage  collection 
of  Oriental  art.   So,  a  few  of  us  set  to  work  and  secured  it  because 
it  was  up  for  grabs,  sort  of,  and  he  was  considering  San  Francisco  as 
the  place  he  really  wanted  to  give  it  to. 
HO:        It  really  wasn't  as  easy  as  that,  was  it? 

MS:        No,  it  wasn't  as  easy  as  that.   It  took  a  lot  of  doing  and 
we  were  a  dedicated  little  group  of  people.   There  were  about  a  dozen 
of  us.   We  founded  the  Society  for  Asian  Art  in  1958.   At  that  time 
it  was  headquartered  either  in  Marjorie  Stern's  house  or  my  house  or 
Alice  Kent's  house  in  Kentfield.   And  then  we  wooed  Avery  Brundage, 
and  eventually  got  the  collection.   And  then  our  little  dedicated 
group  passed  a  bond  issue  for — seems  like  nothing  nowadays—under 
$3  million,  to  build  a  wing,  an  addition  to  the  DeYoung  Museum, 
to  house  the  collection.    And  that  was  a  major  accomplishment. 
Well,  after  that  I  served  at  one  time  as  President  of  the  Society 
for  Asian  Art,  and  the  Society,  of  course,  grew  and  now  we  have 
several  thousand  members.   Meanwhile,  Avery  Brundage  wanted  to  have 
his  own  board  of  trustees  for  his  collection  instead  of  the  DeYoung 
Museum  trustees.   So  I  then  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  that, 
and  still  serve;  it.1  s.  jrorw  -call  et3  the  Asian  Art  Commission  and  we  are 
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appointed  by  the  Mayor.   I  had  collected  a  certain  amount  and  con 
tinue  to  collect.   In  the  sixties  I  decided  that  I  needed  to  learn 
a  little  more  about  Asian  art,  so  I  went  to  Mills  College  and  the 
University  of  California  to  audit  courses.   Then  I  took  three 
semesters  for  credit  at  the  University  of  California,  and  I  learned 
a  lot  more  than  I  knew  in  the  first  place.     About  1970  I  started 
to  take  Chinese  lessons...!  studied  Chinese  and  involved  myself  a 
good  deal  in  the  whole  Asian  picture.    That  is  my  contribution. 
I'm  not  creative.   I  don't  do  anything  like  my  sisters  do. 
HO:        You  have  been  an  activist — an  Asian  Art  activist,  defi 
nitely.    When  did  the  Asian  Art  Commission  start? 
MS:        When  Joe  Alioto  became  Mayor.   We  had  had  a  hard  time 
getting  an  Asian  Art  Commission  because  Mayor  John  Shelley  was  sort  of 
a  pawn  of  the--a  little  bit  gossipy,  I  guess--a  pawn  of  the  DeYoung 
trustees  who  owned  the  Chronicle  Newspaper.   So  they  were  not  about 
to  encourage  a  separate  board  of  trustees  for  this  collection  which 
was  right  next  door  to  their  museum.   But  when  Alioto  became  Mayor 
he  took  on  this  project  and  immediately  created  a  committee  which 
later  became  a  commission,  to  distinguish  us  from  the  DeYoung  Museum 
trustees  so  that  people  wouldn't  mix  us  up.   As  Commissioners,  then, 
we  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 
HO:        I  see.   You  continue  to  serve? 
MS:        Oh,  yes. 

HO:        How  big  is  the  Commission? 
MS:        There  are  twenty-seven  members. 


• 
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HO:        What  are  your  duties? 

MS:        Well,  our  duty  is  to  run  the  Asian  Art  Museum. 

My  duty,  especially,  is  that  I  am  chairman 

of  the  Acquisitions,  Exhibitions  and  Loans  Committee.   I've  been 
chairman  of  that  committee  fora  few  years,  and  that  takes  pretty 
much  of  my  time.   Then,  I'm  on  some  other  committees  that  run  the 
museum. 

HO:        Isn't  it  the  finest  collection  of  Asian  art  in  the 
countryt 

MS:        Well,  one  of  them,  yes.          New  York,  Seattle,  Boston, 
and  Kansas  City  have  fine  collections,  but  this  certainly  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest.   It  is  the  only  museum  in  the  United 
States  devoted  solely  to  Asian  art.   The  other  museums  collect 
Western  art  as  well.   And,  of  course,  this  has  been  a  wonderful 
thing  for  me  because  it  opened  up  a  whole  new  world,  and  I  feel  very 
fortunate . 

FINIS 


